






































To Buyers of THE WRITER at Newsstands: 


We are frequently told that it is difficult to obtain THE WRITER on 
newsstands. Now, this is as disappointing to us as to the would-be pur- 
chaser. But let us make clear a few facts— 


To place even one copy of THE WRITER on each newsstand through- 
out the United States (and we also distribute in Canada), it would be 
necessary to print over 50,000 newsstand copies. 


THE WRITER is indeed a ‘‘class magazine in a class all its own’’— 
of primary interest to a limited group. It will always depend more on 
its circulation than on its advertising for success, and more on the regular 
subscriber than the casual reader. 


Manufacturing and distributing costs are such that THE WRITER 
makes practically no profit on the newsstand sale. However, we are only 
too glad to send as many copies as may be desired on newsstands. But 
the newsstand dealer must pay carriage charges on all magazines received 
from his news company distributor. You wi!! appreciate why he prefers 
to limit his supply to the known demand. 


In view of these facts, therefore, won’t you co-operate with us by 
placing a standing order with your dealer? 
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THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. Founded 1887. Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Con- 
tributing Editors, Harland Manchester, Trentwell Mason White. Rates, $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Entered 
at the Boston Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter. Manuscripts not accompanied by stamped, addressed 
envelopes will not be returned. Notice of change of address, stating OLD and NEW address, must be 
received not later than the 5th of the month. Otherwise the next issue will go to the OLD address and 
subscriber must send postage to his postmaster to forward to new address. 
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Understanding the Reader’s Psychology 


By F. Fraser Bonp 


Mr. Bonp is Professor of Journalism in Columbia University, 
and author of the recent biography, “Mr. Miller of ‘The 
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Times’. 


This article, which will form a chapter in a forth- 


coming book entitled “Breaking into Print,” to be published 
by McGraw-Hill Company, discusses the psychological reasons 
behind “popular taste,” with deductions applicable to both 


news and fiction writing. 


ness judge an individual by his 


friends. A man is known by the 
company he keeps. Closer observers 
gauge that individual’s taste by the 


books he reads, the pictures that hang 
on his walls, the gramophone records 
he prefers to play. Similarly we, as 
writers, have an infallible guide to the 
average reader’s likes by surveying the 
content of the written matter he pur- 
chases. What the public wants we have 
to construe in the economic sense as 
being what the public buys. 

The wise reporter always keeps a 
steady eye on the market. One of these 
days he may, if he becomes interesting 
enough as a writer, give the public what 
he likes. He may write to please him- 
self and make the public like it. At the 
start he has to remember that he writes 
to please his editors who are better 
judges than he of what the readers want. 

Studying this market then—the ava- 
lanche of printed matter that chokes 
the presses and gets distributed by the 
carload all over the continent—the re- 
porter finds that several clearly distinct 
classes of reading predominate in the 
popular field. He needs no magnifying 
glass to see the newsstand weighed 


down with Action Stories, True Love 
Romances, Success Stories and Detective 
Tales. 

He finds the first class, Action Stories, 
has to do with characters engaged in 
arduous physical exertion. Many of 
these stories he can class as adventures. 
They tell tales of men who go down to 
the sea in ships; they deal with clashes 
and pursuits on dark continents. Some 
chronicle the triumphs of champions in 
the prize ring; others those of the cow- 
boy who traces and reclaims the stolen 
cattle. All have the common denomina- 
tor of intense physical action, whether 
accompanied by gunplay or the crueler 
conflict with the elements on the stormy 
ocean or the parched Sahara. 

If he can wade through the True 
Romances, he discovers that as a rule 
they deal with the Girl who got her 
Man, or with the Man who got his Girl. 
The periodicals which publish this mate- 
rial announce to prospective writers that 
such stories must have “a deftly handled 
sex motive.” But whether deftly handled 
or not, most of them have to do whole- 
heartedly with good old-fashioned, un- 
psychoanalysed love. 

Perusing the Success Stories, he finds 
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that time has gone back in its flight. 
He recalls his boyhood days, when he 
raced excitedly through such classics as 
“Paul the Peddler,” “From Bootblack to 
Merchant Prince,” and “The Young 
Millionaire.” Here he reads, almost 
without variation, of the triumph of 
ordinary mortals over the adverse cir- 
cumstances that befall them. He reads 
of their steady scaling of the ladder till 
they reach that ultimate golden rung— 
Success. If he is just ordinarily astute, 
he discovers that one variation to this 
general theme, like Ben Adam, leads 
all the rest. He easily identifies it as 
the “worm that turned” formula. He 
reads story after story about the “poor 
nut” at whom the world laughs almost 
pityingly. And then, Hey Presto! The 
scene changes. Something happens, some- 
thing usually attributed to the poor 
nut’s “personality.” Our much laughed- 
at hero now laughs last and best. 

When he turns to the Detective 
Stories, the reporter finds that he him- 
self gets a real mental exhilaration from 
them. He enjoys tracing the problem 
step by step, clue by clue. He likes the 
way the super-sleuth of the case has of 
taking him, the reader, into his con- 
fidence. He feels, moreover, a glow of 
satisfaction as of almost personal 
achievement, when the criminal is run 
to earth in the final chapter, entitled 
“Dawn.” 

This field, then, must represent to him 
what his public, the average reader, 
wants. He asks himself: Why do they 
want it? He finds his question answered 
readily if he penetrates into the reading 
public’s psychology. 

A basic tenet of that new and nimble 
science deals with the blocked or thwarted 
instinct. Whenever an instinct, an appe- 
tite, or a desire runs up against a stone 
wall and fails to find outlet, satisfaction 
and fulfillment, it seeks to discover the 
next best thing. If, in turn, the instinct 
finds the next best thing to be out of 
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the question, it tries to discover the 
second next best thing, and so on, down 
the line. This one tendency sums up the 
whole law and the prophets, or rather, 
profits, as far as concerns a psychological 
basis for present day writing. 

Once an impulse finds itself thwarted, 
four definite psychological reactions oc- 
cur. Of these four, one stands out as 
of paramount importance to the writer. 

Suppose a man loses a position which 
he likes very much. He will carry 
around with him the thwarted wish to 
regain that job if he gets the chance. 
This thwarted wish may take four forms: 
that of simple rebellion; that of “sour 
grapes”; that of cynicism; or that of 
dream life. 

If he rebels, he throws up his second 
job. For him it is his first position or 
nothing. If he enjoys the “sour grapes” 
reaction, he attempts to satisfy himself 
by saying that his first job cannot 
compare in value with the job he now 
holds. Perhaps he becomes cynical on 
the subject, and if so, makes himself 
unbearable to his family and friends by 
blaming all the other people in the world 
for his plight. The chances are that he 
will drift off into a state of dream life 
and enjoy himself imagining all the satis- 
faction he would like to have achieved. 
In this blissful state he can picture him- 
self in all the emoluments and pleasures 
of his former job and completely elimi- 
nate the many unpleasant features and 
the actual drudgery which also figured 
in it in its actual form. 

We borrow the foregoing illustration 
from a lecture by Walter B. Pitkin, Pro- 
fessor of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, a pioneer and an outstanding 
authority on the application of psycho- 
logical findings to the arts of writing 
and advertising. He has published his 
conclusions under a variety of titles. 
These the reporter and writer who desires 
to understand his public will find of 
immense practical value. 
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Natural writers, of course, find their 
chief concern in the dream life reaction. 
The conditions of modern life tend to 
make dream life popular. Few people 
achieve the opportunity to do everything 
they want. Whenever a human desire 
receives a set-back, it immediately seeks 
satisfaction in some art appeal to dream 
life. 

Referring back to our four main re- 
actions, we can see that most people 
become either cynical or addicted to 
dream life. Experience has shown that 
the openly rebellious usually come to 
grief. 

The writer, then, can consider that the 
general public consists mainly of three 
types of people: 

The intellectuals—a relatively small 
group who tend toward cynicism. 

The practical—a group wrapped up 
in the affairs of the world; they have 
no interest in cynicism or art. They 
achieve success in their chosen line. 

The non-intellectuals—this largest 
group of all reads the cheaper mag- 
azines and goes to the movies. 

How, then, can the writer best satisfy 
the needs of these special publics who 
all join in making up the newspaper 
reading population of the country? He 
can do it by analyzing their tastes and 
needs, and by remembering them when 
he embarks on even the simplest news 
story. 

Let us consider first the intellectual 
group. This group finds its enjoyment 
in mental stimulation. It reads with 
interest the articles dealing with foreign 
affairs, with politics, government, finance. 
It enjoys entering the new doors opened 
to it by each successive scientific dis- 
covery and all articles that deal with 
exploration and man’s domination in the 
universe. It appreciates music and art 
as much from the intellectual as from 
the emotional standpoint. 

In fiction, this group prefers urbane, 
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sophisticated writing. It takes to books 
which show significant insight into char- 
acter. To use a convenient tag, it 
appreciates the psychological novel, the 
type of novel that passes by mere gun- 
play and sweethearting to elucidate the 
counterplay and interplay of impulses, 
motives, desires. For relaxation this 
group often turns to detective fiction. 
And why? We find our answer in the 
true nature of detective fiction. The 
basic appeal in the well-written detective 
story lies in the riddle it propounds. 
Intellectual humanity’s delight in riddles 
goes back beyond the Sphinx. The Old 
Testament abounds in illustrations of 
this liking. The Queen of Sheba went 
to Solomon, as she said, to try him 
with hard questions. At least that was 
one of the reasons she had in going. 
The intellectual reader’s zest in the 
present day detective novel is chiefly 
his zest and eagerness to solve the riddle, 
to unravel the chain of circumstances 
which the writer has evolved. 

What of the practical group? As 
the individuals who make up this “go- 
getting” class have no interest in art, 
we can eliminate from their needs all 
writing that makes an appeal to the 
imaginative instincts. The practical man 
wants to read articles which he feels 
will help him in his business or profes- 
sion. He turns to the technical article 
in his own field, to all writing that 
points the way to better production and 
better marketing, and to health studies 
which promise him a better physique. 
The practical reader feels he has no time 
to waste on merely entertaining stuff. 
He wants the real goods. Often, to 
catch his interest, the writer must appeal 
to his cupidity. He must suggest that 
his article gives subject matter that the 
practical man might well heed, that it 
holds out chances for improvement, and 
furnishes a formula of real practical 
value. 

And now we come to the largest, and 
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for the writer, the most important group 
—the many who desire outlet for their 
thwarted whims, who crave a dream- 
world release. 

Here we can set down four main 
types of thwartings, and indicate the 
kind of reading matter in which each 
finds an outlet. 

1. The simple motor instinct. 

By “motor” we merely mean action 
and movement. If we prevent a child 
from being active, it gets into a tantrum. 
If we thwart an adult, he goes into a 
dream life of motion. Now modern con- 
ditions keep many young men tied to 
their desks when what they crave is 
some physical outlet for their youth and 
spirits, some work or play which will 
exercise their muscles. Prevented them- 
selves from a life of action, they take 
their activity vicariously by the reading 
of action stories, which, in the newspaper 
they find on the sporting page, in the 
adventures of explorers and aviators, in 
the physical achievements of mankind 
around the globe. 

2. The play instinct. 

Everyone enjoys the carefreeness im- 
plicit in play. Yet the daily grind 
involves duty; things must be done, and 
done at a certain time. The individual 
goaded by routine dreams of an escape 
from the daily round, an escape from 
responsibility. He takes delight in slap- 
stick comedy, particularly in that form 
of writing, or that comic strip in which 
the writer or cartoonist takes a play 
attitude toward reality. He likes to 
see old man Drudgery whacked soundly 
on the head. 

3. The masterful instinct. 

Most men and women desire to become 
leaders. Lack of education, lack of 
social embellishments, lack, primarily, of 
the ability to lead—all thwart them in 
this ambition. This disappointment gives 
place to a series of dreams which gives 
them the fulfillment of their hopes. They 
like to read of others who succeed. All 
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newspaper stories and interviews which 
deal with success in business, in society, 
on the stage, or in Hollywood, all help 
in enabling this group to escape reality. 
They ally themselves with the story’s 
protagonist and succeed vicariously in 
that protagonist’s success. 

4. The love instinct. 

Thwarted sex attempts to satisfy it- 
self in romantic dreams. These take an 
infinite variety of forms. Perhaps the 
commonest finds itself related to the 
masterful type, and the man dreams of 
some “bright idea” which enables him 
to win the girl, or the girl dreams of 
securing “charm” or “appeal” to help 
her get her man. Many murder stories, 
many human interest stories, even some 
obituaries, have a strong romantic con- 
tent, and aid, in their own way, to help 
the thwarted love instinct to escape 
vicariously. 

Popular writers achieve their success 
by carefully catering to these blocked 
desires. Sometimes they cater strongly 
to one or to another. More often they 
blend several satisfactions together. 
When they evolve a judicious blend of 
all four appeals, the resulting royalties 
jingle a cheerful chime in their personal 
cash registers. 

Before psychology laid bare the work- 
ings of our mental processes, the older 
authors had to proceed mainly by guess- 
work. They had to foresee what the 
public wanted without quite knowing 
why. In a good many instances their 
blending of material appears to be a 
sheer stroke of luck. 

Take for example one of the outstand- 
ing best sellers of former years, “Ben 
Hur.” As a story in printed form, the 
book sold by the million. As a play it 
toured and toured the country with 
much of the excitement and ballyhoo 
that usually attends the circus. As a 
film it achieved vast profit in recent 
times. Wherein lay its appeal? 

The shrewd old advance agent who 
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used to go ahead of the road company 
of “Ben Hur” as publicity man supplied 
the answer. “Ben Hur,” he said, could 
never fail. “If you mix a horse race, 
a ballet dance, and the Holy Spirit, you 
are bound to catch the American public.” 
Herein lay three potent satisfactions. 
It released the action impulse, the sex 
impulse, and gave that outlet for dream 
world desires which all religions hold in 
common. 

So it goes. The reporter can find 
no better preparation for a real under- 
standing of the public for which he 
writes than by tabulating the appeals 
made to the readers by past and present 
successes, 
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While the novelist and the feature 
writer have exploited the foregoing 
principles more extensively than the 
newspaper writer, the reporter should 
never forget that the reading public 
is one and the same. His province, just 
as much as the novelist’s province, lies 
in interesting the reader. Fact remains 
stranger than fiction. Much of the daily 
grist which comes to him in the course 
of his assignments contains all the appeal 
which the fiction writer has to invent. 
The knowing reporter, conversant with 
reader psychology, develops these stories 
in a way so absorbing that mayhap he 
can hold children from their play and 
old men from the chimney corner. 
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In good truth, we know what a man is like 
by the things he finds laughable, we gauge both 
his understanding and his culture by his sense 
of the becoming and of the absurd. If the 
capacity for laughter be one of the things 
which separates men from brutes, the quality 
of laughter draws a sharp dividing-line between 
the trained intelligence and the vacant mind. 
The humor of a race interprets the character 
of a race, and the mental condition of which 
laughter is the expression is something which it 
behooves the student of human nature and the 
student of national traits to understand very 
clearly. 

Now our American humor is, on the whole, 
good-tempered and decent. It is scandalously 
irreverent (reverence is a quality which seems 
to have been left out of our composition); but 
it has neither the pitilessness of the Latin, nor 
the grossness of the Teuton jest. As Mr. Gilbert 
said of Sir Beerbohm Tree’s “Hamlet,” it is 
funny without being coarse. We have at our 
best the art of being amusing in an agreeable, 
almost an amiable, fashion; but then we have 
also the rare good fortune to be very easily 
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amused. Think of the current jokes provided 
for our entertainment week by week, and day 
by day. Think of the comic supplement of 
our Sunday newspapers, designed for the refresh- 
ment of the feebleminded, and calculated to 
blight the spirits of any ordinarily intelligent 
household. Think of the debilitated jests and 
stories which a time-honored custom inserts at 
the back of some of our magazines. It seems 
to be the custom of happy American parents 
to report to editors the infantile prattle of 
their engaging little children, and the editors 
print it for the benefit of those who escape 
the infliction first-hand. There is a_ story, 
pleasant but piteous, of Voltaire’s listening 
with what patience he could muster to a comedy 
which was being interpreted by its author. At 
a certain point the dramatist read, “At this 
the Chevalier laughed”; whereupon Voltaire 
murmured enviously, “How fortunate the 
Chevalier was!” I think of that story whenever 
I am struck afresh by the ease with which we 
are moved to mirth. By Agnes Repplier. From 
MeN anv Books, edited by Malcolm S. MacLean 
and Elisabeth K. Holmes. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. By permission of Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Protits From Politics 


By Marion Harney Hutcuinson 


_ an election year, press and periodi- 
cals are filled with political copy. 
Politics have the spot-light. This, then, 
is an excellent time to make a brief 
survey of the personalities and possibili- 
ties in the field of political writing. 

First, consider the importance of 
political writing. David Lawrence says: 
“More and more newspapers are finding 
that the voter forms his impressions on 
politics by reading the day-by-day dis- 
patches and articles about current events, 
and that by the time campaigns come 
around the voter has usually some deep- 
seated prejudices for or against a par- 
ticular party or candidate.” 

Whence this copy? Since the bulk 
of it comes from Washington, where 
national news is born, let us “meet” first 
the Washington correspondents. There 
are, approximately, two or three hundred 
members of the press galleries of the 
houses of Congress. The Associated 
Press, alone, has forty or fifty writers. 
Their “Washington news” covers not 
only political campaigns and presidential 
utterances but everything connected with 
governmental policies and personalities. 

Their manner of work was once out- 
lined by Edward B. Clark, close friend 
of Theodore Roosevelt, and since 1903, 
Washington correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Evening Tribune. 

Said Mr. Clark: “The city of Wash- 
ington, territorially speaking, is a small 
place, and yet probably it is the greatest 
news field in these United States. No 
one man, nor any ten men, can ‘cover’ 
the territory and get all the daily news 
out of it. There is department after 
department and there are bureaus after 
bureaus, in each of which news is made 
every hour of the twenty-four....A 
correspondent who is not assigned by 


his paper, or his news association to a 
special field of work, selects for himself 
the most likely sources of information 
of public interest and makes the most 
of them. The great news gathering 
associations and the larger newspapers 
have men in every department of the 
government. ‘The work of these men 
is defined; but the work of the ‘foot- 
loose’ correspondent is undefined.” 

Of the procedure with governmental 
officials, he said: “Cabinet officers fix 
an hour each day when they will receive 
and talk with the correspondents. Each 
cabinet officer talks with entire freedom 
to the writers, and if he is unwilling that 
a thing should be made public, he says 
so, and it is to the high credit of the 
body of writing men in this town that 
this confidence has never been misplaced.” 

This big corps of correspondents has 
adopted certain rules regulating admis- 
sion to the press galleries. Each cor- 
respondent must declare, over his signa- 
ture, that he is not engaged in prosecut- 
ing claims before Congress, not employed 
directly or indirectly by foreign govern- 
ments, stock exchange or board of trade. 
This prevents the correspondent from 
becoming a lobbyist whose favors could 
be bought or influenced. What they 
strive for is the detached viewpoint. 
There are still partisan newspapers 
which favor one party or the other. 
Sometimes such newspapers will omit 
what the correspondent produces if it 
seems to favor the opposing party. But, 
more and more, newspapers are reserving 
the right to call themselves “independ- 
ent,” refusing to be too closely allied 
with political parties since the reading 
public is demanding both sides of a 
question. Other newspapers feel that 
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can be published as that writer’s impres- 
sions, not necessarily endorsed by the 
newspaper. 

The importance of the Washington 
correspondents, what their code and work 
mean, not only to individual newspapers, 
but to the public at large, is brought 
out clearly in this comment by David 
Lawrence: .. . “The fact that there re- 
sides in Washington a corps of corre- 
spondents who resist the demands upon 
them to misrepresent what they see, and 
who tell the truth from day to day by 
representing their impressions of public 
affairs, irrespective of whether these re- 
ports help or hurt a particular candidate 
or his party, is the best guarantee now- 
adays that the public can possibly have 
that the corrective processes of repre- 
sentative government will endure. If the 
party in office tends to misuse its power, 
the disinterested correspondent will report 
the facts on which the public will make 
up its mind. . . . On the basis of such 
facts, the editorial writers, in turn, will 
express their vehement disapproval; and 
when such disapproval comes from the 
newspapers which originally supported a 
particular party, or president, the criti- 
cism takes on added weight.” 

The finest type of contemporary 
writers who handle fact-articles, inter- 
views with world celebrities, who write 
engagingly and clearly on foreign poli- 
tics are still, or have, at some time, been 
Washington correspondents. Most of 
them worked up to it from newspaper 
reporting. 

David Lawrence began as a newspaper 
man in Philadelphia, graduating to the 
Washington staff of the Associated Press. 
During the World War, he handled their 
news direct from the White House and 
is now president of the United States 
Daily published in Washington. Clinton 
W. Gilbert began on the New York 
Tribune; Walter Lippman was formerly 
city editor of the New York World. 
Some of our leading political writers 
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now do free-lance work for various mag- 
azines; others have staff connections. 
William G. Shepherd, for instance, has 
been on the staff of Collier’s since 1924, 
investigating prohibition, state peniten- 
tiary systems as well as political and 
national questions. Samuel G. Blythe, 
once managing editor of Cosmopolitan, 
has been a staff writer for The Saturday 
Evening Post since 1907. William Hard, 
whose “Back of the News in Washing- 
ton” -has popularized politics with radio 
audiences, is with the International News 
Service, but contributes articles on na- 
tional and foreign questions to the mag- 
azines. 

Among the better known political 
writers, other than these, whose work is 
worth attention are Mark Sullivan, 
George Creel, Frank B. Kent, Elliott 
Thurston, Claude Bowers, Louis Seibold 
and a host of others. 

For the young writer, the newspaper 
worker, the free-lance producing articles, 
their work offers the best profitable 
study. The clarity and simplicity of 
their style, attained through years of 
journalistic practice, the directness of 
approach to an issue, offer examples of 
form seldom excelled. Excellent work 
in article-writing is being produced by 
them. 

Women in this field are more scarce. 
The News services do employ them, how- 
ever. Especially during the national 
conventions and campaigns their opinions 
and impressions of candidates and their 
wives, often from the “woman’s angle,” 
find their way into the magazines. 

If our political copy consisted only 
of the campaign material which focuses 
the spotlight only once in four years, 
many of our political writers would 
sadly lack for copy in the “off,” or non- 
election years. For stretch it as they 
might, the interviews with the President, 
his daily comings and goings, even the 
accomplishments of Congress would 
hardly produce the bulk of the “news 
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from Washington,” or the political copy 
to be found in our magazines, and in 
the nineteen hundred and fifty daily 
newspapers published in this country. 

So “political copy” must embrace more 
than mere politics. We must, in order 
correctly to judge the possibilities and 
the magnitude of this field of writing, 
see political copy as embracing practi- 
cally everything concerned with the 
United States Government. Other than 
Party Politics, there are five main 
divisions, or topics, very general in 
scope, which offer, each in itself, oppor- 
tunities for the writer to specialize or 
to combine related subjects. 

Under United States Government: 
Criticism of Government Policies (such 
as “Is Democracy a Failure?”’); Prob- 
lems of the Federal Government (the 
Income Tax; Government Control of 
Public Utilities); Laws and Legislation 
(bills enacted before, or proposed be- 
fore Congress, their possible effect on 
the public in general, or upon sections 


of the country); Citizenship (restriction 


of speech or press; Americanization 
problems); Problems of State and City 
Government. 

Under “Foreign Politics” come three 
main divisions: United States Foreign 
Affairs (concerned not only with diplo- 
matic relations, but with laws and 
legislation affecting American business 
abroad); International Attitude and 
Foreign Politics (such as Russia under 
the Soviets, the Facists in Italy, etc.). 

In addition, under both United States 
and foreign politics come the Inter- 
esting Personalities, statesmen and 
politicians and heads of governments. 
Interviews with such men and women, 
comments on their daily lives, their 
philosophy, the working out of their 
pet policies, form no small portion of 
our political copy. 

Examples of these various types of 
topics related to political copy, national, 
foreign or local, and articles, news 
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stories, interviews, bald reports and esti- 
mates can be found in every periodical 
and newspaper. 

Political copy, in this general sense, 
affords the writer with knowledge of this 
field a far wider market than that limited 
by the “single-publication” possibilities 
of newspaper or magazine. For many 
of these political and governmental arti- 
cles, many of the biographies of states- 
men and politicians constantly appear- 
ing in such publications find their way, 
finally, into book form. For an example 
of a book in the making, George Sylves- 
ter Viereck’s “When a Woman Was 
President of the U. S.” which ran this 
year, serially, in Liberty might be sug- 
gested. Other suggestive titles, merely to 
illustrate the non-fiction book possibilities 
in this field, are David Lawrence’s “True 
Story of Woodrow Wilson,” or his “The 
Other Side of Government”; George 
Creel’s “The War, the World and Wil- 
son,” or his later book on the life of 
that great political campaigner, “Sam 
Houston”; Clinton W. Gilbert’s “Mirrors 
in Washington,” and his later, “Behind 
Those Mirrors” or, again, Walter Lipp- 
man’s “Preface to Politics.” 

From the foregoing, we realize not 
only the tremendous bulk of political 
copy being produced by staff and free- 
lance writers, but also its tremendous 
importance, both from the writer and 
from the reader standpoint. We realize 
that there is a “reader response” or 
political copy would not endure. We 
know that people earnestly desire in- 
formation as to government management, 
the planks on which party candidates will 
build their platforms, and the effect on 
the individual citizen of any new tax 
law. With the granting of the vote, 
women have doubled, tripled their interest 
in political copy. Especially in election 
years do they make an effort to follow 
party trends and policies. If, on the 
whole, they lag behind men as readers 
of this type of material, they nevertheless 
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absorb much political lore. It is “sugar- 
coated,” made more vivid by being served 
to them in fiction doses. Both men and 
women learn about politics in this guise. 
Political plays, novels and stories have 
found their way into play and motion 
picture, as witness, Tarkington’s “Gentle- 
man from Indiana.” 

Because the political scheme seems, at 
first, so much more a man’s product, 
let us consider what women fiction 
writers have made of it. One of our 
political specialists is Margaret Culkin 
Banning, the bulk of whose stories and 
novels have political backgrounds. Janet 
Ayer Fairbanks carried us, as readers, 
to the Washington a young Congressman 
knew in her “In the Lion’s Den”; Maude 
Parker has presented for us the rise, 
from obscurity to diplomatic circles or 
to the White House, of men and the 
viewpoints and rewards of the women 
who aided that rise. Fannie Hurst 
touched on politics in her “A President 
Is Born.” These, mere suggestions, in 
this field, serve to show how the news 
of the day, political news especially, can 
be turned into story material. 

The best approach to political writing 
is through the newspaper. All the Wash- 
ington correspondents began that way. 
Politics offers such a huge field that 
some apprenticeship is necessary. For 
the man reporter, “city hall” reporting 
offers the first political tie-up. He be- 
comes familiar with things and persons 
political. He demonstrates his ability 
to write clear, concise reports of local 
politics from a detached viewpoint. 
Pursued far enough this contact often 
leads to political reporting at the state 
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capitol. Here the reporter is a spe- 
cialist covering politics only. Many 
leading papers in every state have such 
lucrative and desirable positions, but 
these are open only to men who have 
proved their merit. 

The woman reporter may contact 
politics through club reporting. She 
must also demonstrate her writing abil- 
ity, that she can keep confidence and can 
grasp the political scheme. While writ- 
ing of local clubs, she can contact state 
and national politics often through inter- 
views with candidates or their wives. 
Women also are sent to the state and 
national conventions. 

For the novice with no staff connec- 
tion, there is the ward club or local 
party group. Here, as an _ unpaid 
“publicity director,” which simply means 
bald reports of the club’s activities, one 
comprehends slowly things and persons 
politic. Then, gathering perspective, one 
can reach out to state, county or na- 
tional fields. Free-lance opportunities 
lie with interviews, reporting of cam- 
paign speeches, biographical data about 
candidates. The branches of this type 
of writing: Americanization, citizenship, 
problems of government also offer sepa- 
rate and distinct points of contact. Far 
ahead of these humble beginnings are the 
possibilities of a newspaper connection, 
the free-lancing of newspapers and mag- 
azines, even fiction material based on 
political knowledge. 

From whatever angle of approach, 
political writing, whether part or full 
time, offers opportunities and an as- 
sured “writing future” not to be lightly 
ignored. 
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Where Plots Come From 


By Dana Tiverton 


HOUSANDS of short stories appear 

in American magazines every year. 
Each one has a plot. Hundreds of 
novels appear in the bookshops. They 
are good, bad, and indifferent. But each 
has a plot. Where do all the plots 
come from? How does the fiction writer 
go about finding one? 

We have secured an answer to this 
question from several leading fiction 
writers. Let us start with the always 
popular perennial, Arthur Somers Roche. 

“Ideas for stories come to me very 
easily,” he told me. “There is a story 
in everything I see. I pick up a lot of 
ideas in public places and on the street. 
Once I saw a shabbily dressed girl, wear- 
ing cotton stockings, pass a blind man 
on the street. She stopped, fumbled in 
her bag, went back, and gave him a 
quarter. There was pathos in that situa- 
tion. I decided there was a story in it. 
I wrote it, and called it ‘Silk Stockings.’ 

“Once I heard a woman say that she 
had always wanted a green silk dress, 
and had never had one. That started 
me on my story, “The Green Silk Dress.’ 
The woman in my story had wanted a 
green silk dress when she was a girl, but 
her parents could not get her one. Then 
she got married. She saved up her small 
change, and was about ready to buy the 
wonderful dress when the first baby came 
along. She had to use the money for 
the baby. The next time she had money 
to buy the dress, some other family event 
made it impossible, and so on. 

“One day my wife (Ethel Pettit, the 
author) was riding on a Fifth Avenue 
bus and heard a snatch of conversation 
which was a gem. Two women, evidently 
scrub-women, were riding in the seat 
ahead. 

“*What are you going to give Maggie 
for Christmas?’ asked one of them. 


“A new dustpan,’ answered the other. 

“Good Lord, may I have that tip?’ I 
asked my wife when she told me about it. 

“*Take it—it’s yours,’ she said, and 
I went ahead and developed the theme.” 

Richard Connell states that he comes 
by some of his best plot ideas when he 
gets angry. 

“When we were living in a little apart- 
ment in the Village,” he said, “there used 
to be a big roughneck who habitually 
got drunk on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday nights, and chose the street 
corner near our house to deliver long, 
roaring, patriotic speeches about the 
American flag. He would wake us up 
at night with his harangues and there 
seemed to be no way to stop him, so 
we made a game out of thinking up 
various ways to dispose of him without 
being caught. The method finally ap- 
proved was to secure a bottle of poison 
liquor and pass it to him while walking 
quickly by. There were many deaths 
reported from wood alcohol about that 
time, and if he were found dead of it, 
no one would be blamed but himself. 
I didn’t kill him—no. I used the idea 
for a short story and sold it for good 
cash.” 

This sublimation of his homicidal de- 
sire suggested another plot to Connell. 
It was about a writer of detective stories 
who needed money badly, and planned 
really to execute a robbery instead of 
writing about one. “I am an expert on 
crime,” he said to himself. “I know 
as much as the criminals do, and I have 
planned many perfect crimes for the 
stories I have written. Why can’t I plan 
a robbery and really do it this time?” 
So he spent weeks working out his rob- 
bery down to the last small detail. The 
night came. It was to be a lone job. 
He was waiting in his apartment, 
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weapons and tools ready, when the tele- 
phone rang. It was a magazine editor. 
“Where’s that story you were going to 
write for me?” he demanded. And from 
force of habit the author sat down to 
his machine and pounded out the story 
of his projected crime. Thus two good 
stories came from the oration of the 
drunken patriot. 

“In every day’s paper,” said Connell, 
“there is the germ of a good short story, 
if a man will have patience to develop 
its possibilities.” 

That is also the belief of Trentwell 
Mason White. In September, 1927, 
Mr. White saw a headline, “Yelling 
Ghost in Annual Call.” Beneath it 
was an account of a spectre that was 
supposed to appear in a certain place 
every year in a small western town, 
to give a terrible yell and disappear for 
another year. White enlarged upon the 
idea, and made a full length novel from 
it, called “The Thing in the Road.” 
Later he investigated the story of a 
haunted house in New Hampshire, and 
from it evolved the plot for his mys- 
tery novel, “The Street of Dreadful 
Silence.” 

The plot idea for Homer Croy’s most 
successful novel, “West of the Water 
Tower,” came from an incident of his 
boyhood. 

“I was eighteen years old and lived 
on a farm in Missouri at the time,” he 
told me. “I had no idea that I was 
picking up material, and it wasn’t until 
many years later that the fiction possi- 
bility of the thing occurred to me. I 
was riding the old gray mare on an 
errand for my father. I was passing 
a farm, and there was a boy about my 
own age in the yard. I waved my hand 
and said ‘Hello,’ but the moment he 
saw me he turned and ran. That was 
funny, I thought. I rode along, and 
pretty soon I came to another farm 
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about a mile up the road. A young 
girl was hanging clothes on the line. 
I got quite near before she saw me. 
Then she dropped the basket and ran 
for the house. 

“A few miles on, I stopped to talk 
with a farm hand, and told him of the 
incident. He explained that the boy 
and girl had fallen in love, and had 
gotten into trouble. The boy had been 
brought into court, and both were dis- 
graced. The community had crushed 
them, and they felt that the whole world 
was pointing at them derisively, and that 
even a stranger like myself must know 
of their shame. 

“Many years later, I happened to 
think of the incident. Then I recalled 
an agnostic lawyer in my home town, 
and a minister who was rigidly orthodox. 
They were bitter enemies. I took those 
characters and that situation, and in 
combination with the incident of the 
boy and the girl I had met on the 
road, I evolved a plot. I had the 
lawyer’s daughter and the minister’s 
son fall in love. Their fathers object 
to the match, and they eventually find 
themselves in the same situation as the 
boy and girl I saw in my ride along 
the country road.” 

Once a novelist. found himself in a 
small town in Indiana. He saw a farm 
wagon approaching. In it were a middle- 
aged man, and young woman, apparently 
his wife. The wagon stopped, and the 
man remained stolidly in his seat while 
the woman clambered down unassisted 
over the muddy wheels. The author 
wondered why the man did not help 
her down, and what was their relation- 
ship. He worked out a theory about 
it, and invented details of their lives. 
At length he wrote a book about it. 
The author was David Graham Phillips, 
and the book was “The Rise and Fall 
of Susan Lennox.” 
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Tips from a Manuscript Reader 


By Jean MILER 


W HAT a helpful education it would 
be if all would-be authors and even 
a few with experience could spend a few 
days with the manuscript reader or one 
of the editors of a magazine as he works. 
It would teach more than could possibly 
be learned in months of study or reading 
the advice of others on how to market 
manuscripts. 

The manuscript reader can say one 
thing in regard to his job; it is never 
monotonous. The unexpected is always 
occurring, and daily he marvels that so 
many errors are made. Frequently many 
of them are laughable; more often there 
is something really pathetic about these 
unintentional mistakes. 

A reader often feels that it would be 
a kindness to take the time to inform a 
contributor of several things which he 
should know, especially if the work shows 
a good quality but lack of experience in 
an attempt to market it. If such a thing 
were done, however, the poor manuscript 
reader would be forever behind in his 
work. 

To start with, making a manuscript 
look salable is almost as important as 
making a study of the markets. First im- 
pressions count for a great deal, the same 
as they do with the people we meet. 
Manuscript readers are trained not to 
allow the appearance of a paper to bias 
their judgment of the worth of the story, 
yet unconsciously they cannot help but 
be more critical because of starting with 
a prejudice. 

In spending a day with a reader as he 
goes through his batch of manuscripts, 
what are some of the curious things we 
find? Well, one of the most glaring is the 
neglect to enclose a return envelope. 
Stamps are acceptable, but the addressed 
envelope is deeply appreciated. If stamps 


are enclosed, don’t drop them in loose to 
fall out when the manuscript is unfolded. 
With hundreds of manuscripts coming in 
daily, each requiring anywhere from two 
cents to twenty-five cents postage, the 
cost of returning those not acceptable 
soon amounts to a large sum. Most 
magazines do not bother to return manu- 
scripts unless postage is enclosed, and 
this is only fair, yet it frequently means 
an angry letter from the contributor who 
fails to understand why he has not heard 
from his manuscript. 

Again, not a day passes that manu- 
scripts do not come in with “postage due” 
on them. The return postage enclosed is 
also insufficient in that case. A little 
scale to weigh manuscripts does not cost 
much and should be among the supplies 
of every author. 

It would not be a great expense to pro- 
vide return envelopes that will take care 
of the manuscripts without refolding, thus 
making the pages suitable to send out 
again without rewriting. A_ small-size 
return envelope with a manuscript that 
has several pages and is already folded 
for a long envelope is a nuisance. 

Referring to the “salable look,” watch 
out for dirty type with the letters all 
clogged so that one can’t distinguish the 
“e” from the “o.” When a person is 
going over a flower garden story with a 
lot of botanical terms, dirty typing is 
especially confusing. Furthermore, dirty 
type is somewhat of a strain on the eyes 
to read. How many writers ever stopped 
to consider that it is a bit of a reflection 
on the type of person who wrote the 
article? You unconsciously wonder what 
condition she keeps her writing desk in. 
The word “she” is used in this case be- 
cause, from my own observation, women 
writers seem to be more at fault in this 
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respect. A stiff brush applied often would 
do a lot toward overcoming this difficulty, 
and a good type cleaner is not expensive. 

Time and again manuscripts are re- 
ceived with no name or address on them, 
sometimes not even a pen name. There 
may be an address on the envelope. Again 
there may not be. It is a very easy mat- 
ter for the envelope to become separated 
from the story somewhere between the 
mailing room and the reader’s or editor’s 
desk, where its receipt is recorded. On 
ordinary articles and stories, other than 
prize contests where it is requested that 
the true name and address and name of 
story be sent in a separate envelope, the 
name and address should always be on the 
manuscript, otherwise the author runs a 
grave risk of never hearing from his work 
again. 

Even in this enlightened day and gen- 
eration, it is surprising how many are still 
misspelling “separate,” writing “magi- 
zine” for “magazine,” using “there” and 
“their,” “than” and “then” in the wrong 
places, or sending in a “humerous” story. 
Even school teachers are sometimes poor 
spellers. One wonders if they have grad- 
uated from consulting a dictionary. To 
make it all the more incongruous, many 
of them state in a letter accompanying the 
manuscript that they have taught many 
years in such and such a high school or 
college and fee! that they are well adapted 
to write upon the subject. 

Simplified spelling is also found in a 
great many articles. It is wiser not to 
adopt this style, except with the few 
magazines that make use of it, as the 
editor has to take the time to change the 
spelling. 

Every writer seems to have his or her 
little peculiarities; some of them interest- 
ing, many of them rather irritating. For 
instance, one lady who submits material 
that has good ideas and is well expressed, 
needs to spend five minutes with a screw- 
driver on the shift key of her typewriter. 


Their 
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She never yet has started a sentence with 
a capital letter. 

Despite all instructions about writing 
manuscripts, many are submitted in single 
spacing. Double-space all typewritten 
material. It is much easier to read, and 
to edit, if accepted. Then, too, the man 
on the linotype machine setting up the 
story from your copy runs less danger of 
skipping a line or repeating one. 

Stories come to the short-story reader’s 
desk daily that, in the true sense of the 
word, are not stories at all. They are just 
little incidents with no plot and very little 
action. In such cases a study of the short 
story is needed, and a thorough study at 
that. 

Many offer an article or story with the 
plea, “please accept as I am much in need 
of money.” While this plea is no doubt 
sincere and touching, the editor and 
reader must not let it influence them in 
passing judgment on an article. The ma- 
terial must conform to the standards and 
requirements of the paper, else it will be 
rejected. Study the style of the paper 
rather than depend on the plea to have 
the article make the grade. 

If the manuscript is accompanied by a 
short letter, it should be made as neat 
and attractive as possible, not an illegible 
scrawl in pencil on a torn scrap of paper, 
as many times happens, unbelievable 
though it may seem. 

Except to sob story magazines, it is a 
better practice not to write in a pessimis- 
tic tone about hard times and the mean- 
ness of people in general. The editor is 
seeking material that will inspire his read- 
ers to better efforts and achievements, not 
to remind them of their own troubles. 
Possibly if an author sought to overcome 
this dreary, discouraging view of things, 
it would result in more sales of his work 
and a more prosperous condition. 

Read an article out loud occasionally. 
You may find that there are entirely too 
many “I’s” in it to make the story enjoy- 




















able. This little word has a great habit 
of creeping in when you are describing 
any of your pet theories, but the reading 
public will not particularly enjoy it. 

Verbosity seems to be a failing of many, 
and, here again, most frequently among 
women. Perhaps it is an effort to get 
more money through longer articles, but 
lengthy descriptions kill the sale of many 
a fairly good article because it would re- 
quire altogether too much revision. 

Occasionally several articles will arrive 
within a day or two of each other, mailed 
from points far apart, yet so alike in 
thought that a manuscript reader knows 
that this work has been inspired by some- 
thing already in print which all the 
writers have happened to read. 

If a certain subject interests a writer, 
he should study it from all angles, get all 
the data possible outside of just what was 
read in that other periodical, study about 
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that subject until it is thoroughly under- 
stood and in mind, then put away the 
notes, except where figures must be quoted, 
and write from actual knowledge gained. 
The article will be twice as readable and 
interesting, a thorough knowledge of the 
subject will have been gained, and no 
doubt an entirely different slant given. 

Beginners who hope to earn money by 
the sale of their work need to give con- 
siderable attention to preparing their 
manuscripts as well as to acquiring style 
and learning how to present their ideas 
in a readable and interesting manner. 

Don’t get discouraged when your article 
fails to make the grade the first time. If 
you have done your very best, it may not 
be the fault of the article at all, but rather 
that the periodical to which you sent it 
already had something of a similar nature 
or that you have sent them material en- 
tirely out of their line. 





DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 


“Dorothy, in her happiness with the poet her 
brother and the poet her friend, had no desire 
as they had to interpret for others what was 
deepest in her life. . . . Yet somehow or other, 
She fell into the way of keeping a record for 
herself of what she saw and heard from day to 
day, and some inward compulsion made her keep 
this record with the most delicate care and truth. 
The wind in the grass and the wind in the trees 
had each of them for her a different music, as 
night after night she listened to the sound of 
the earth and sky. She found that once she began 
to write she was forced to linger over her writ- 
ing until she had fitted her words exactly to 
what she heard. 

“She found, too, that it gave her a curious pleas- 
ure to record the beauty of common things—the 
gloss of the hollies, the deep yellow of the with- 
ered leaves, the bare branches of oaks thickened 
by the snow, the springing wheat like a green 
shade over the brown earth, the larches changing 
suddenly from black to green, the red of holly- 


berries showing through the snow, the scarlet 
flowers of the moss, the hawthorn hedges black 
and pointed, glittering with millions of diamond 
drops, the soft and vivid green of meadow plots, 
the glittering of sheep bells in the sunshine, the 
dewdrops spangling stray locks of wool. 

“It was not always beauty that moved her most. 
There were moments when she was moved by 
something deeper, more bewildering. She could 
do nothing to express the nature of such mo- 
ments except to record the external appearances 
of the things that accompanied them, without 
adding any comment. One day when looking at 
a number of sheep in a field she noticed half 
absentmindedly that only one was standing, and 
suddenly, as one outside of her body, she saw 
the field and the many resting sheep and the one 
standing, and herself, a woman watching them. 
And it flashed upon her that this was Life. She 
was discerning a portion of eternity.” Dororuy 
Worpswortn. By Catherine MacDonald MacLean. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
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Live and Learn 


By Isazetitz W. Lawrence 


RECENT excitement among lovers 

of the unusual has been Mary Agnes 
Hamilton’s latest novel, “Murder in the 
House of Commons.” This is a deep-laid 
psychological study in atmosphere, and 
the action of atmosphere upon the human 
soul. Heat, fog, the awful majesty of 
Parliament in a crisis, hatred engendered 
by that crisis, all these are in Satanic 
league against the simple loyalty of one 
man, who overcomes them all, merely by 
using the reasoning powers we all possess. 
Although this is only casually a detective 
story, it brings out the fact that the 
English write the best tales of action, be- 
cause they take the trouble to work out 
the minds of their characters, and never 
to assume that a person would do any 
given thing, just because it is convenient 
for the author to have him do so. The 
fatal dinner, at which the murderer con- 
fesses, is a unique bit of literature. 

Underlying this novel, as is the case 
with all her books, is Mary Agnes Ham- 
ilton’s passionate love for the institution 
itself, and for the country for which it 
stands. It hums with the brilliant in- 
tensity of her own living. It is not only 
being able to master the technique of 
writing which makes a writer. “I don’t 
know how it is with other people,” says 
she modestly, “but I do know that with me 
I have to live a great deal more of the 
time than I write.” 

“You mean,” we asked, gazing inquir- 
ingly at the sleek, dark head bent toward 
the fire, and watching for another glimpse 
of those vivid dark eyes—“you mean that 
you do a great deal more than you write 
about?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
with that perfect English inflection of the 
affirmative which only the Scotch ever 


seem to attain. “Not only that, but I 
think a great deal more than I write.” 

“Most people don’t,” we answered 
eagerly. “We review books and authors 
for a living and we know. Most writers 
are just a step ahead of their thinking. 
Some of them are behind.” 

“It’s true,” she said seriously, “that I 
never can bear to read things by men or 
women who do nothing but sit at a type- 
writer. You can’t be an author by hav- 
ing a workroom and a desk and six sharp 
pencils, any more than you can be an 
artist by buying some tubes of color. You 
have to have something to write. 

“I don’t mean emotional experiences,” 
she cried, throwing her cigarette into the 
fire in her earnestness. “I mean actual 
experience of everyday life.” 

“You mean,” we inquired once again, 
feeling rather like Alice in Wonderland 
or the Dolly Dialogues, or possibly 
Socrates and Plato strolling in the 
Academe in the cool of the evening, 
“knowing a great deal more than other 
folk?” 

Mary Agnes Hamilton did not answer 
at once. She got up and went over to 
the table for another cigarette, which she 
tapped absently on her thumb-nail, as she 
sat down again. “There are two kinds of 
books which I find worth reading,” she 
said at last. “The first are by those who 
have been somewhere or found something 
that the rest of us could not, off the 
beaten track, too adventurous, too 
bizarre, perhaps too splendid, for the 
average traveler through the world of 
material space. The second kind have 
lived just the same sort of existence as 
the rest of us, but have been able to find 
meaning in it and explain it, as the rest 
could not. Or, if not to explain it, to 
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make it in some fashion more glamorous, 
more bearable. Thackeray, Dickens, 
Scott—my father used to read them to 
us evenings when we were children! They 
belong in that category to me. Shake- 
speare, Thomas Carlyle. ” he 
mused a minute, chin in hand, while the 
open fire purred sympathetically beside 
her. 

To that latter council of the great be- 
longs, likewise, Mary Agnes Hamilton 
herself. All her books, both biography 
and fiction, are her own thoughts—long, 
long thoughts, upon London and England 
and the present upheaval in political, so- 
cial, and economic idealism. That sounds 
like a large order, but Mrs. Hamilton is 
not only a journalist, an essayist, a novel- 
ist, a biographer, but also a lecturer, an 
economist, a Royal Commissioner, a 
League of Nations delegate and member 
of several strenuous League Committees, 
and an ex-member of Parliament. Add 
to that her political creed, which is Eng- 
lish Labour, and you have something to 
ponder. 

It was while she was at Cambridge that 
what we might term her call came to 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. She had a 
charmed childhood, with a Scotch profes- 
sor of logic for a father, a delightful 
person, who took his children into the 
woods Sunday afternoons, telling them the 
Arabian Nights adventures so enchant- 
ingly that when she came to read them for 
herself they seemed rather less perfect 
than his version. At Cambridge, to please 
him, she concentrated in classics, and 
spent more of her life far from harsh 
realities. And then, her father died. 
With younger sisters to be provided for, 
his older daughter turned to something 
more practical for making a_living— 
economics. Here she learned what she 
calls the shocking paradox that “the more 
efficiently we learn to produce, the less 
efficiently we can sell. And the more 
things there are in excess, the more people 
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there are in distress, and needing them.” 
The only body which seemed trying for 
a solution of any practical kind was the 
Labour Party, and with them the young 
journalist, just down from Cambridge 
and trying to make a living by her pen 
in London, threw her lot. It was the 
beginning of the doing which should form 
a background for the writing. She did 
odd jobs, like lecturing on the reform of 
the Poor Law, or acting as secretary to 
the Poor Law Reform Association, and, 
with the knowledge thus gained, wrote 
articles on economics, as well as on his- 
tory and literature for various periodi- 
cals. She was on the staff of the Econo- 
mist, of Common Sense, of the New 
Leader, and was assistant to Sir Philip 
Gibbs, her cousin, on the Review of Re- 
views, carrying it, indeed, on her should- 
ers, while that indomitable relative was 
away on one of his newspaper correspond- 
ent trips. 

All this while, she was writing books on 
the side, very much on the side, although 
very definitely related to the life she was 
living so strenuously. It beats through 
them. A good example is the biography 
of Thomas Carlyle. 

Interesting, is it not, how a keen in- 
sight into modern conditions gives one a 
vision of things past? Any one writing 
historical fiction can ponder this with 
benefit. Live life hard today, and you will 
know how people felt who were living it 
long ago. The life of Carlyle is as freshly 
alive as that of Premier MacDonald. 
Both are fascinating because of her vivid 
sympathy in their ideals, which are hers 
as well. They were all trying for what 
she calls “orchestral effort,” co-operation, 
a common striving for a common good. 
And part of this “orchestral effort,” on 
Mrs. Hamilton’s part, is making her writ- 
ing a clear melody, so that her readers 
may understand it. 

The same idea runs through her novels, 
which are absorbing studies for any one 
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who wants to write something a trifle 
different from the ordinary run. At first 
blush they are like a very involved musical 
composition, for the epicure only, but 
presently they become human and under- 
standable, and suddenly enthralling. It 
is an interesting technique. Of those pub- 
lished in this country, before “Three 
Against Fate,” the most interesting ex- 
ample is “Follow My Leader,” where the 
daughter of a Conservative helps her 
father fight her lover, who belongs to the 
Labour Party. She defeats him, but 
after the election, agrees to marry him, 
much to her father’s amusement. And 











here we have Mary Agnes Hamilton’s 
own experiences in electioneering. 

Eventually she got into Parliament, for 
the dour Lancaster district of Blackburn, 
and there she gleaned material for her 
last book, and we hope for many more. 
Or perhaps they will deal with her work 
on the League of Nations committees, 
with Nansen and Stresemann. The latter 
she describes as “meaty, robust, coura- 
geous, full of ideals! Oh terrific!” This 
might also serve perfectly as a summary 
for Mary Agnes Hamilton herself. For 
beneath all her stories the pulse of the 
live world beats. 





HOW RAY LONG READS MANUSCRIPTS 


Twenty years as a magazine editor! Why, 
despite the fact that I feel quite young, I 
realize that when I quit, I was one of the 
veterans of the “game.” There are only three 
editors active today who were there when I 
began. .. 

There’s a thrill in looking back over those 
years, in contemplating the immense amount of 
manuscript I read, the stories I selected, the 
writers I was fortunate enough to encourage 
and help... . 

Measure the twenty years this way: I read 
an average of 250,000 words of manuscript a 
week. That’s 13,000,000 words a year. Multiply 
by twenty: 260,000,000 words. That’s a lot 
of reading. And, of course, I did much more 
than that. I tried my best to inspire writers 
to certain kinds of work, I talked with them 
and sometimes pleaded with them. I traveled 
thousands of miles, both in this country and 
in Europe, seeking and—I hope—inspiring those 
whom I judged to be the writers who could 
make of our magazines the sort of magazines 
I hoped they would be. In one year I went 
to California five times, besides a lot of other 
traveling; in another I went to Europe three 
times. But it seemed to me that there was 
no place too far to go, if at the end of the 
trail there was something which might make 
the magazine a better magazine, something 
which might give it an individuality greater 
than its competitors. 

In addition, I did all my routine work in 
the office. I did not read manuscripts there. 
I couldn’t, what with telephones ringing, callers 
to see, office detail to carry on. Most of my 
reading I did at home. Whenever possible, I 
remained away from the office Friday and 
Saturday, and several times I have read a 
million words of manuscript between Thursday 
evening and Monday morning. That doesn’t 
mean casual reading, either; it means the sort 


of reading which enabled me to make notes 
for suggestions as I went along. 

There were two factors which enabled me 
to do this amount of reading. (You can com- 
pute the amount it would mean to you by 
figuring that the average novel runs about 
75,000 words.) One I owed to Theodore Roose- 
velt. You may remember that even while he 
carried all the multitudinous duties of the 
Presidency, he found time to keep abreast of 
current literature, as well as constantly to 
refresh his mind on that of other days. I hap- 
pened to see him just after he had given out 
a surprising interview praising an adventure 
novel so obscure that almost no one had heard 
of it. Thereby he made a best seller of the 
book. I asked him how he managed to read 
so much. “By reading a line at a time, instead 
of a word at a time,” he answered. 

I didn’t understand at first, but I began 
trying, and before long I developed the same 
faculty. (George Horace Lorimer has it also.) 
The result was that I read a book in much 
less than half the time required by the average 
reader; and yet, of necessity, I must read it 
more carefully than the average, because if I 
liked it, I'd buy it; if I rejected it, I might 
overlook a bet. 

Youd think that after reading that many 
manuscripts, any one would arrive at a point 
where he’d hate the sight of one. You're mis- 
taken. It’s all a sort of game. You go at a 
pile of ‘script with the feeling, “Well, here’s 
where I find the best one that ever came to 
my hands.” This was the second factor in my 
ability to read so much. If an editor ever loses 
that spirit, if the reading ever becomes a bore 
or a task, he’s gone. Thank goodness, it’s just 
as exciting a game to me today as it was when 
I started. From 20 Best SuHorr Srories ry Ray 
Lona’s 20 Years As an Eprror. Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
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Tue readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearmg im THe WRriTER, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped 


return envelope. 


WELL-WORN PHRASES 


Editor, the Forum: 
Shall we incarcerate these well-worn phrases 
for a while? 
In any event 
It seems to me 
I bow to no one 
When all is said and done 
It remains to be seen 
Without fear or favor 
By and large 
I make bold to say 
The man on the street 


May his tribe increase 

At any rate 

We have no quarrel with 

Tom, Dick or Harry 

A house divided against itself 

Far be it from me 

I dare say 

When the cows come home 

There’s the rub 

What of it? 

Grenville Kleiser. 

New York City. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE JOURNAL 


Editor, the Forum: 

Emerson kept a journal practically all his life. 
In time his collected thoughts filled many volumes; 
the essays, famous the world over, were but one 
of the fruits derived from this thrifty custom. 
Every serious writer should imitate Emerson’s 
self-imposed industry. Having something definite 
and valuable to say is largely a matter of thus 
grasping each day’s maturing viewpoint towards 
ideas, social environment and one’s fellow beings. 
Edgar Wallace’s remarkable powers of observa- 
tion and his ability to tie up most of his stories 
significantly with the headlines, were born of the 
same stern self-discipline. 

The modern writer, however, has one great 
advantage over Emerson. By using a card cata- 
logue system he can make his journal much more 
flexible. Thus, on my desk I keep a pile of cards, 
about five inches by three—a standard library 
filing size. Each day I try to fill in a few of 
them. Sometimes the material is all my own; 
frequently it comes from books, magazines, the 
talk of friends. Such editorial features as the 
Boston Transcript’s “The Week in Epigram,” 
printed regularly on Saturday night, is a valuable 
source. Using cards tends to keep the material 
gathered down to essential ideas; while on the 
reverse side it is easy to record exact data as to 
the origin of each quotation, thus providing for 
quick reference and later credit if the ideas sug- 


gest an article or story. On the face of each 
card I place in the left hand corner the name of 
the authority. This provides a convenient means 
of filing the cards in alphabetical order. If two or 
more ideas seem to group themselves under a 
special head, I pull them out of the general file. 
Perhaps later when the reason for assembling 
them no longer exists, I return them to the alpha- 
betical drawer. I date each card, thus enabling 
myself to watch my own mental growth. 

Besides serving as a repository and developer 
of ideas on innumerable subjects, I have found 
my card catalogue journal invaluable for two dis- 
tinct reasons. First, being able to file away a 
large number of miscellaneous facts, I have greatly 
widened both my interests aoc siy knowledge of 
the universe. Second, apparently unrelated facts 
associating themselves, suggest many articles and 
fiction plots or characters and scenes, which can 
be converted into a writer’s finished product. 
A third by-product appears in the greater facility 
of expression I now own. Constantly running 
over my cards, there develops a well-grounded 
familiarity with the ideas that are characteristi- 
cally a reflection of my personality and environ- 
ment. It becomes constantly less difficult to write 
at least one interesting paragraph about any sub- 
ject placed before me. Moreover, if I am asked 
to speak in public, a significant theme can be 
discovered in a few minutes. And whenever I go 
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traveling, I slip a few cards into my pocket; 
perhaps they represent a definite problem I wish 
to turn over in my mind, possibly only a handful 
of stimulating ideas I have not associated with 
for a long time. It is said that the quality of 
aliveness is a writer’s most precious possession— 


MAKING SURE OF 


Editor, the Forum: 

To the person wishing to make good at writing, 
and to the one who is thinking today a hard time 
to persuade editors to part with sizable and fre- 
quent checks, I want to pass on my way of having 
occasion to go to the bank often to exchange an 
editor’s appreciation of what I send them for 
real money. 

First of all, I read numerous magazines to keep 
up with their trend of thought and their editorial 
needs. Then I slant as carefully as I can every 
article or story I write to fit in with the times 
and their policy. If it be only a list of household 
hints, they will bear a timely trend and they will 
be written in the exact style in which that par- 
ticular magazine prints such articles. Many writ- 
ters have regretted the depression, but it is a big 
opportunity for the wide-awake writer. People 
are reading for information and relaxation. If 
you can give them a how-to-do article that helps 
them solve a situation, or write a story that shows 
how sane people are readjusting themselves to 
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and the most difficult to capture. If this is so, 
then an author’s card catalogue journal repre- 
sents the fountain of eternal youth He cannot 
begin filling its well-spring a moment too soon. 

Samuel Felder. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FREQUENT CHECKS 


the times, or put real humor in common happen- 
ings, you are assured of your check. Don’t mis- 
take me. Neither editors nor readers want you to 
remind them of the depression, but they want you 
subtly to show them the way to better times. 

I keep a pad scribbled full of ideas that pop 
into my head, so that I never approach my desk 
in the morning with nothing in mind to write 
about. I have learned to think ahead. Just as 
the salesman shows a full line of next season’s 
goods to his merchant, so do I keep sending out 
articles, essays, and stories that will reflect the 
time and spirit six months hence. This is vitally 
important. Train yourself to do it. 

Then I give my manuscripts every chance of 
finding a home. Neatly typed, authentic as to 
content, right length for editorial needs, slanted 
to please the periodicals’ public, and written with 
a sincere desire to be helpful. And my frequent 
checks cause me to affirm that magazines are 
buying. Margaret Conn Rhoads. 
Boone, Iowa. 


THE POETIC INSPIRATION AND THE SCIENTIFIC “HUNCH” 


Editor, the Forum: 

Poetry may seem a long way from science. 
Recently, however, my attention was called to a 
scientific publication, “The Relation of the Scien- 
tific Hunch to Research,” by Washington Platt 
and Ross A. Baker. In this smaJ) pamphlet the 
authors deal with the mental side of research, 
and with that curious and perhaps indefinable 
thing, “The Scientific Hunch,” whereby scientific 
problems are suddenly solved by a flash of what 
appears to be genius, revelation, inspiration, guess, 
hunch, or any other name that one chooses 
to select. 

In reading the pamphlet, I found that so often 
one could substitute the word “poem” for that of 
“problem.” Many of the mental processes involved 
could be checked by some of my own experiences 
and those of my friends. 

The authors define the “hunch” in this manner: 


A scientific hunch is a unifying or clarify- 
ing idea which springs into consciousness 
suddenly as a solution to a problem in which 
we are intensely interested. In typical cases, 
it follows a long study but comes into con- 
sciousness at a time when we are not con- 
sciously working on the problem. A hunch 
springs from a wide knowledge of facts but 
is essentially a leap of the imagination, in 
that it goes beyond a mere necessary conclu- 
sion which any reasonable man must draw 


from the data at hand. It is a process of 
creative thought. 


Now let us apply this to an “inspirational” 
poem: 

An inspirational poem is a unifying or 
clarifying idea which springs into conscious- 
ness suddenly as an expression of an idea in 
which we are intensely interested. In typical 
cases, it follows a long incubation of the idea 
but comes into consciousness at a time when 
we are not consciously thinking about the 
subject. An inspirational poem springs from 
a knowledge of facts but is essentially a leap 
of the imagination, in that it goes beyond 
a mere expression and conclusion which those 
facts might seem to involve. It is a process 
of creative thought. 


You see not many changes are necessary in 
our definition. 

Thirty-three per cent. of the scientists answer- 
ing the questionnaire which had been sent out by 
the authors of “The Scientific Hunch” admitted 
that they had frequently received assistance from 
the scientific revelation or hunch in the solution 
of an important problem. Fifty per cent. ad- 
mitted occasional assistance. Seventeen per cent. 
stated they had never received such assistance. 

Practically 100 per cent. of the poets would 
admit the “Inspirational” poem. Poets are not 
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scientists, and often attribute supernatural as- 
sistance to the creation of such a poem. Again 
and again you find the poet stating: “The poem 
is not mine.” 

The scientist, on the other hand, attributes the 
hunch to the sub-conscious. Of course, neither 
the boundary line, nor the definition of the words 
“subconscious” or “supernatural” have been unani- 
mously accepted. 

The poet, however, can learn much from the 
rational discussion of the situations, conditions, 
surroundings and stimulants apparently most con- 
ducive to producing the “scientific hunch.” 

Some scientists found the “hunch” appeared 
when they were doing routine things, such as 
dressing, driving an automobile, walking, garden- 
ing, fishing, playing solitaire, listening to music 
or a sermon, etc. Some said that these “hunches” 
came only when they were alone. Others found 
that stimulating discussions brought them forth. 
Emily Dickinson is reported to have dropped 
dishes on the floor in order to write a sudden 
poem down on the nearest convenient piece of 
paper. Poems, therefore, apparently came to her 
as she was doing routine things. Kubla Khan was 
forever lost when its author was interrupted. 
Keats was peculiarly sensitive to stimuli from 
his friends, 

Complete saturation of the mind with the sub- 
ject is essential. Then the matter is left with 
the subconscious. The illustration is given of the 
common experience of being unable to think of 
an individual’s name, and the “Never mind, I shall 
think of it presently,” statement. Then, suddenly, 
in the midst of the discussion of other things, the 
elusive name appears. The subconscious mind 
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has been working on the problem while the con- 
scious mind was concerned with other subjects. 

The same thing happens with poetry. The 
mind of the poet is filled with ideas about a cer- 
tain subject for a poem. He tries, perhaps, but 
cannot express that which he feels is there. The 
embryo poem is put aside. Then some hour long 
after, a poem springs practically instantaneously 
from his brain. He cannot write it down fast 
enough. He insists that he has not been think- 
ing about the subject. The poem is a miracle! 
It is, of course. But the poet may or not be able 
to remember the time when the actual conception 
of the poem occurred. It appears probable that 
it was not an instantaneous process. 

The scientist has learned to create favorable 
conditions for the stimulation and appearance of 
this sub-conscious assistance. Why should the 
poet not do likewise? The scientific expedients 
used, in general, appear to be as follows: 

“Temporarily abandoning the problem and tak- 
ing up other work. 

“A period of idleness and complete relaxation 
not spent in attacking the problem. 

“By going over the problem just before 
retiring for the night. 

“By physical evercise or occupation.” 

The psychologists are quoted liberally. Jastrow: 
“There exists in all intellectual endeavor a period 
of incubation, a process in great part subconscious, 
a slow concealed maturing through absorption of 
a suitable problem. Schopenhauer speaks of it 
as “unconscious rumination.” 


Catherine Cate Coblentz. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE MECHANICAL STORY 


Editor, the Forum: 

All my writing is done in spare time. And 
often it is precious little spare time I have, since 
my duties as a clerk of a Civil District Court 
fill most hours of the day with perpetual activity. 
My advance in writing, if such I may claim, is 
the culmination of several years of work and 
study. Much of my knowledge has been acquired 
through the pages of the writers’ magazines. In 
May, 1931, Tue Warrer published a small article 
of mine entitled “This Funny Business,” in The 
Forum. Since that time I have sold quite a bit 
of humor, and as I have stumbled on many tips 
through Tue Warirer, I would like to pass on to 
other struggling typewriter pounders, like myself, 
some experiences which have been valuable to me, 
and which have also returned a fair reward. 

When you get acquainted with an inventor, file 
his name and address away. Occasionally write 
him a friendly letter asking if he is working on 
anything that will be good for a story. If you 
learn of a new invention and inventor, and can- 
not make a personal contact with him, write a 
letter and explain that the service you offer him 
costs him nothing and that all you ask is descrip- 
tive data concerning his device and good, clear 


photos of it. Do not guarantee that the story 
will be published. That’s taking the editor’s job 
out of his own hands. What you might think 
very interesting, an editor might consider other- 
wise. It is possible that he has carried a similar 
story on some device that resembles the one you 
write about. I have had a number like that. 
Editors of mechanical magazines are always eager 
to get stories and pictures of new devices, shop 
hints, and labor-saving ideas. They will often 
take the time to write you a letter explaining 
why your story is being returned and giving you 
helpful hints. Names mean nothing to them, It’s 
the story every time. All mechanical magazines 
to which I have submitted material have always 
been very prompt to reply. 

Gathering material for a mechanical story and 
writing the story is a very interesting side-line. 
There are possibly many other ways to make con- 
tacts which I have never dreamed about, but these 
I have tried and used. I do not profess to be 
expert in the art, but I have had a lot of fun in 
my work along this line and have been paid for 
having my fun. 

Raymond Goforth. 
Dallas, Tex. 
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The Manuscript Market 


TuHE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 





copy. 


Aut-Story—280 Broadway, New York 
City, needs short stories, preferably 
under 7,000 words, for the next few 
months. It is particularly interested in 
the strong and dramatic type of story. 
The characters should, “while moving in 
a romantic atmosphere, think, talk, and 
act like human beings.” Sensational 
plots will alternate with sheer romance 
stories. Amita Fairgrieve, the managing 


editor, states that the serial schedule 
is full. 


Tue American HEBREW AND JEWISH 
Trinsune—71 West 47th St., New York 
City, especially desires “dramatic and 
humorous short stories (750 to 1,000 
words) of Jewish life and character in 
contact with American rather than 
European environments. Few stories 


with foreign settings are accepted. Dia- 


lect sketches of the older Ghetto genera- 
tion are not desired. Gripping narratives 
that portray the problems of American 
Jews are sought. Comedy is wanted, but 
types and situations must ring true. 
Articles dealing with Jewish personali- 
ties or interests in the industrial, scien- 
tific, or art world, here or abroad, are 
desired, and, where possible, should be 
accompanied by photographs or sugges- 
tions for illustration. Photographs should 


have full particulars on back. Pays one- 
half cent a word and up for fiction; more 
for stories of exceptional strength and 
appeal. Payment is made on the fifteenth 
of the month following publication; in all 
instances within three months after ac- 
ceptance.” 


AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN Review — 25 
West 45th St., New York City, “wants 
articles on Scandinavian countries and 
subjects, preferably accompanied by good 


illustrations. Limit, 3,500 words. Pays 
on publication.” Hanna Astrup Larsen, 
editor. 


Arcosy—200 Broadway, New York, City, 
is looking for strong novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000 words and can use lengths up 
to 20,000. Short-short stories of 1,000 
to 2,000 words are very welcome as well 
as the longer story of 5,000 words and 
less. Argosy aims to have as complete 
and wide a variety of action stories as 
possible in each issue. Its prime re- 
quisite is a strong unusual plot packed 
with action. Besides this it looks for 
interesting character work and _ well- 
done and convincing local color. All 
the action fields are covered—sports, 
western, northern, sea, war, air, con- 
struction jobs, crime, mystery, humor, 
romance, foreign, adventure, railway, 
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business conflict, fantastic and pseudo- 
scientific. It is not interested in love, 
domestic tales, sex stories, stories with 
a predominant woman interest, or told 
from a woman’s viewpoint. Managing 
editor, Don Moore. 


CurisTIAN Heratp—ij19 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, reports that it will not 
need any material before October. 


Detection Fiction Weexry — 280 
Broadway, New York City, has a “quick 
and wide-open market for short stories 
and novelettes particularly.” It buys 
a wide variety of stories, and from a 
great number of writers. The editor 
states that every reasonable effort is 
made to encourage promising beginners. 
Although no type of story is barred, 
gangster and dope plots are usually 
avoided. Payment is made at the rate 


of one and one-half cents a word up. 
Editor, Howard V. Bloomfield. 


Furniture Recorp anp Journat—200 
Division Ave., No., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is a magazine for home-furnishing mer- 
chants. “Uses articles on new merchan- 
dising methods in retail furniture stores, 
interviews, and material concerning radio, 
floor covering, and drapery departments. 
Length limit, about 800 words. The 
shorter and meatier the better. Articles 
should be well illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Pays one to two cents a word, 


on publication.” K. C. Clapp, editor. 


Goop Times Macazinr—P. O. Box 640, 
Hollywood, Calif., is in the market for 
short-short stories of 1,000 words and 
short stories between 2,500 and 4,000 
words, and also for verse. It reports 
that it is overstocked with non-fiction 
material. Does not pay for publication. 


Editor, Lew Fay. 


Harrer’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., 
New York City, states that the fashions 
are supplied principally by the staff. 
“Occasionally buys light and humorous 
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articles on social phases. Does not en- 
courage general contributions. Is over- 
stocked with verse.” Pays on acceptance. 
Arthur H. Samuels, editor. 


InpusrriaL Arts anp VocaTionaL Epv- 
cation—524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., “makes use of contributions 
bearing upon industrial arts work, voca- 
tional education, manual training, and re- 
lated subjects. The material must be 
written from the classroom or teacher’s 
viewpoint. A popular description of what 
a school or a teacher is attempting to do 
with his pupils, such as is found in news- 
papers or popular periodicals, will not 
do. Projects and problems for the in- 
dustrial arts or vocational teacher are 
also used. These, too, must be written up 
from the student or the teacher’s view- 
point, and must have a school applica- 
tion. General educational articles ought 
not to exceed 3,500 words in length. The 
average rate is one-half cent a word, and 
payment at present is made when an 
article is published. We are at present 
overstocked.” John J. Metz, editor. 


Jupce—18 East 48th St., New York 
City, is in the market for “satire, para- 
graphs, jokes, epigrams, short verses, 
and humorous articles, or stories, not 
over 300 words long. The shorter the 
better. Pays from $3 to $5 each for 
short jokes and paragraphs; from five 
to seven cents a word for longer mate- 
rial. Also in the market for humorous 
drawings of all kinds and in any medium, 
but preferably pen and ink. Drawings 
should always be mailed flat and return 
postage enclosed. Prices range from $10 
to $75, according to size of reproduction. 
Also desires cartoon and humorous ideas 
and will pay from $5 to $15 for each 
idea accepted.” 


Livixe Cuurcu—1801 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., is a Protestant 
Episcopal Church paper. “Uses no fic- 
material. 


tion and little miscellaneous 
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Must be related to Church matters. 
Prints verse; no remuneration. Length, 
2,500 words. Buys photographs only to 
illustrate manuscripts. Pays $1.50 a 
column, on acceptance.” F. C. More- 
house, editor. 


MenoraH Journat—68 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, is a quarterly printing stories 
of Jewish interest. Length: 2,000 to 
5,000 words. Also uses essays of Jewish 
interest. Pays one cent a word, on 
publication. Henry Hurwitz, editor. 


Mercuanpisinc Ice—435 N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., “prints articles on 
new ideas for advertising and sales and 
developments related to ice and ice-using 
equipment. Pays up to one cent a word, 
on acceptance.” J. F. Nickerson, editor. 


Musicat Covrter—113 West 57th St., 
New York City, wants “tell how” articles 
“for instrumentalists or interesting per- 
sonality sketches on leaders in radio, 
dance, band, and popular music field. 
Length: about 1,500 words. Pays on 
publication, at rate of from $10 to $25 
per article, depending on importance.” 
Doron K. Antrim, editor. 


Nationa, Humane Revisew—80 Howard 
St., Albany, N. Y., “uses articles of hu- 
mane character, particularly dealing with 
the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals, the reformation of wayward and 
delinquent children, and the care and 
treatment of dependent and neglected 
children, whether in the shape of general 
articles, short stories, plays, poetry, or 
juvenile matter. Sets length limit at 
1,200 words, buys photographs, and pays, 
at a minimum rate of one-half cent a word, 
on acceptance.” Sydney H. Coleman, 
editor. 


Paris Nicnts—1008 W. York St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., wants “brief verse with sex 
slant; snappy stories up to 4,000 words, 
with French background preferred, with 
a surprise ending. Sets length limit for 
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verse at 16 lines. Does not accept free 
verse.” Pays one-half cent a word for 
fiction; fifteen cents a line for verse; up 
to three dollars each for photographs. 
Pierre Dumont, editor. 


Priain Tatx Macazineg, Inc.—635 F. St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., is looking for 
“manuscripts chronicling the neglected 
truth.” Length limit, 2,000 to 3,000 
words. Pays one cent a word, on publica- 
tion. Mason B. Hood, editor. 


Practica, Home Economics — 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City, “uses dis- 
cussions, 1,000 to 2,000 words, of all 
matters relating to food, clothing, home 
management, family relationships, and 
health; interpreted for home economics 
teachers by recognized educators. Uses 
no fiction. Pays on_ publication.” 
Jessie A. Knox, editor; G. Brannigan, 
assistant editor. 


Printer’s Ink Montuity—i185 Madison 
Ave., New York City, “uses articles on 
varied business and advertising topics. 
Pays good rates, on publication.” John 
Irving Romer, editor; G. A. Nichols, 
managing editor. 


Rapio Retrarmne—McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York City, 
uses “articles on radio sales and radio 
store management, based on actual experi- 
ences of bona fide dealers. Sets length 
limit at from 1,200 to 1,500 words. Pays 
one cent a word, on acceptance.” O. H. 


Caldwell, editor. 


Raitroap Stories—280 Broadway, New 
York City, is in need of “exceptionally 
good straight fiction between about 3,500 
and 10,000 words. We want something 
different from the usual run of railroad 
fiction. Most of the stories sent to us 
deal with engine or train service, hold- 
ups, box-car robberies, runaway trains, 
wrecks, near-wrecks, fights in engine cabs 
or love affairs between railroad men and 
waitresses. Any author who can send us 
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and suspense. We do not care to read 
manuscripts with single-spaced typing, 
very faint typing, or prepared in any 
other way which is a strain on the eye- 
sight.” Overstocked with verse, true 
tales, fact articles and fillers. Pays one 
and one-half cents up, on acceptance. 
Freeman H. Hubbard, managing editor. 


Tue Rexatt Macazine—i43 Leon St., 
Boston, Mass., “uses two stories a month, 
not less than 2,500 or more than 3,500 
words in length—3,000 to 3,200 words 
preferred. Uses only stories told in 
first person or true-story style, ordi- 
narily from a girl or woman’s point 
of view. Uses only clean, wholesome 
plots, containing none of the lurid, mor- 
bid, immoral elements often noted in 
stories of the ‘confession’ type. Taboos 
gangsters, rum-runners, race problems, 
marriage and divorce problems involving 
infidelity or immorality. Prefers original, 
thrilling plots hinging on the adventures, 
joys, heartaches, problems, romances of 
the average girl. These plots should 
be exciting, interesting, well told, involv- 
ing sufficient conflict to keep interest 
sustained to the climax, which should 
be logical and reasonable rather than 
accidental. Wants romantic, original, 
or different settings, but not improbable 
ones. Characters should be real people 
one meets in the ordinary walks of life. 
Can use stories told in a highly colored, 
emotional style noted in ‘confession or 
true stories,’ but not so highly colored 
as to be ridiculous.” Uses no serials 
or novelettes. All articles are prepared 
by the staff. Pays one cent a word, on 
acceptance. Marguerite Wettlin, editor. 


Scnoot ManacemMent—114 East 32nd 
St., New York City, is interested in 
“practical, helpful articles on the admin- 
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well-written fast-moving stories dealing 
with other phases of railroading will be 
welcomed with open arms and will receive 
plenty of editorial co-operation. We pre- 
fer a fast opening, plenty of conversation 








istration, construction, and equipment 
of schools. Articles should be authorita- 
tive, written preferably by school execu- 
tives themselves or, if written by others, 
should cite definitely the experiences of 
various schools (naming them) and quot- 
ing school superintendents, principals, or 
other administrative officers. Wants 
specific articles on all practical problems 
with which school superintendents and 
principals deal; articles which give them 
definite help which they can apply to 
their own work. Whenever practical, 
submit human-interest photographs with 
articles. Length: not more than 1,500 
words; preference given to shorter.” 
Has department called “How Other 
Schools Do It,” which uses articles, not 
over 250 words, containing helpful in- 
formation which other schools can use 
to advantage. Address Editorial Depart- 
ment for rates and time of payment. 


Scoutinc—2 Park Ave., New York City, 
is a Boy Scout magazine for registered 
adult leaders. “It publishers articles on 
Troop leadership, Scout advancement, 
camping, unusual handicrafts, and news 
of the National organization. Most 
articles are contributed by Scout Leaders 
throughout the country, and unless mate- 
rial submitted shows definitely that it is 
in accordance with the policies and ideas 
of the Scout Movement, it is not accept- 
able.” Pays $10 a page, on publica- 
tion. E. S. Martin, editor. 

Tue Sopa Fountain—420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, is a business mag- 
azine devoted to merchandising soda- 
fountain products. “Prints articles on 
the methods of producing and selling 
soda-fountain goods, and is particularly 
interested in illustrated ideas for soda 
fountains and lunches. Pays one cent 


a word, on publication.” John R. Ward, 
editor. 


Tue Time Traverter—1610 University 
Ave., New York City, is a monthly 
science-fiction fan magazine. 
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news and articles about science fiction, 
biographies of authors in that field, re- 
prints of fantasy classics, scientifilm re- 
views, and other material on all phases 
of science fiction.” Pays one cent a 
word, on publication, for acceptable con- 
tributions of this type. Allen Glasser, 
editor; Julius Schwartz, managing editor. 


Traver—Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, 4 West 16th St., New York City, 


desires “articles on travel, exploration, 
adventure, and archaeology. Should be 
illustrated with numerous sharp, striking 
photographs. No fiction or verse ac- 
cepted. Lengths of articles vary from 
1,500 to 5,000 words. First American 
serial rights purchased.” Payment is one 
cent a word and from one to three dollars 
each for photographs used, on publica- 
tion. Coburn Gilman, editor. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Canapian Boooxman—516 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Canada, has extended the 
time for its short story contest to Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. A first prize of $100 is 
offered and there will be supplementary 
prizes for runners-up. The story must 
be limited to 3000 words. Each one 
must be submitted under a pen name, 
with the author’s real name and address 
and return postage enclosed in a sealed 
envelope. Contestants must be paid-up 
subscribers of the magazine. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to Contest 
Department. 


Co.uier’s—250 Park Avenue, New York 
City, offers prizes of $100, $75, and $50 
for a short story based on the summary 
of a great work which is printed in each 
issue. The writer must take the elements 
of drama provided by this summary and 
from them write his own story. He may 


tell it in slang, write a parody, or change 


the ending. The only absolute condition 
is that the story must show that the 
writer received his inspiration unmistak- 
ably from the summary published in 
Cotuier’s. The story must not run 
more than 1,500 words. The closing 
date is one month after publication of 
the summary. Address Write Your Own, 
as above. 


Tue InrTernNaTIONAL Marx Twarn So- 
crety has announced its Fifth Annual 


Contest. A prize of $20 will be given 
for the best letter of approximately 
1,000 words on the subject, “What I 
Consider the Most Representative Ameri- 
can Novel from 1900 to 1931 inclusive, 
and Why.” The letters will be judged 
on the reasons given, the literary quality 
of the letter, and the novel chosen. 
Hamlin Garland, Temple Bailey and 
Joseph Hergesheimer will act as judges. 
The three letters next best to the winner 
will be awarded a book. Contributions 
should reach the Society at Webster 
Groves, Missouri, by September 1. 


Tue Prarie Praymakers—Hospe Build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb., announce the First 
Annual Mid-West Play Writing contest 
with a prize award of $25. The author 
must be a resident of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, or Iowa. Closing date of the 
contest is August 15, 1932. The Prairie 
Playmakers are a group of Omaha 
writers who have organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting the writing of original 
plays. 

Because of the large number of entries 
in the second Harsor Press Porrry 
Contest which closed June 1, 1932, the 
formal announcement of the judges and 
the award of the $500 prize will be 
delayed until the fall. 


VETERANS OF ForEIGN Wars announce 
the following prize winners in the 1931- 
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National Americanization Committee: 
Contest Number 1, Edwin L. Paxson, 
Toledo, Ohio, H. L. Piner, Sherman, 
Texas, Arthur Prill, Paris, France, 
Frances Clapp, Calumet, Oklahoma, Mrs. 
George L. Phodey, Batavia, New York; 
Contest Number 2, V. J. Cochrane, 
Bremerton, Wash., Donald C. Mackenzie, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Janet Gregson, Norwich, 
Conn., N. A. Stumps, Baudette, Minn., 
Francis J. Thomas, Chicago, Ill.; Contest 
Number 38, Harry Woodward, Hot 
Springs, So. Dak., Wilson Lindsley Gill, 
Madison, Wis., Francis J. Thomas, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Since the announcement of the Pulitzer 
awards for 1931, as published in Tue 
Writer for June, 1932, the prize for 
the best work by a reporter has been 
given to W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, 
J. S. Pooler, F. D. Webb and J. N. W. 
Sloan for their account of the American 
Legion parade which was published in 
the Detroit Free Press, September 23, 
1931. The story was written against 
press time and filled a whole page when 
completed. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the histry of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of Euro- 
pean international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—“<Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize of $5,000" 
for most interesting unpublished work of non-fiction 
submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by March 1, 
1933. For full details, address Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 7th annual Elberta Clark Walker Memorial 
Prize Contest for original, unpublished nature poems. 
$20, $5, and special prize of $10 for best nature 
poem submitted by Southern writer living in South. 
Limit, 72 lines. Closes November 1, 1932. See 
June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5 and 26 of $1 


for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 


The Wiley 


1932 Essay Contest, conducted by the 











New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—(9 East 33rd St. New 
York City. Prize Novel competition for 1932-1933. 
Award of $7,500 for best novel submitted by an 
American citizen who has not published a novel 
in book form previous to January 1, 1921. Manu- 
scripts must contain at least 30,000 words, pref- 
erence to be given full novel length (60,000 to 
100,000 words). Contest closes February 1, 1933. 
See July, 1932, WRITER. 


THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. 1932 travel 
contest, with prizes of $100 (2), $75, $60, $50, $35, 
$25, $20, 25 of $10, and 67 of $5 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 


summer of 1932. Closes October 15, 1932. See 
April WRITER. 
KALEIDOGRAPH—702 No. Vernon St. Dallas, Tex. 


Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932; Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a 
beginner. 

LIBERTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. 
$100 to $500 for short-short stories of $2,000 words 
or less. See November, 1931, WRITER. 

MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Sixth annual prize 
of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain's 
books. Closes October 1, 1932. For further details, 
address Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park 
West, New York City. 

POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—881 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
beat idea for motorists. 

PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 


any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1932. Address MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
10 East 49th St., New York City. See November, 
1931, WRITER. 

THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 


Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 
THE STRATFORD COMPANY—289 Congress S&t., 
Boston, Mass. $1,000, plus royalties, for historical 
novel dealing with American scene. Length limit, 
from 75,000 to 110,000 words. Closes November 1, 
1932. Address The Prize Novel Contest Editor, as 
above. 
UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 


or essay in field of Bouthern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—yYale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 


a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


, “The second volume of William Rothenstein’s 
“Men and Memories’ is as charming as the first, 
and that is being pretty superlative. . . . It is 
rarely that a man does not pack the best of his 
experiences and the freshest color of his person- 
ality into his first volume of memoirs, merely to 
warm them over for Volume Two. But Rothen- 
stein not only meets an entirely new set of famous 
men between 1900 and 1922, the period covered by 
this second book, but writes with undiminished 
charm and mellowness about them. ... These 
great he talks of are ones close to the curiosity 
of our generation: Shaw, Conrad, Augustus 
John, Hudson, Galsworthy, Pennell, Tagore, 
Rodin, T. E. Lawrence; on all of them he brought 
to bear his infinite capacity for friendship, and 
here reports the astonishing results with gentle 
pride.” AvurnHors anp Booxs, The Golden Book 
Magazine for July. 


“Out of his memories of Joseph Bell, hawk- 
faced and a trifle eerie for all his sardonic humor, 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes builded the out- 
lines of his great detective. But it was an out- 
line only; the special genius of Conan Doyle, 
himself, was necessary to complete the picture. 
It was from the first, indeed, only the potentiali- 
ties of a living Sherlock Holmes latent within his 
medical creator that made possible the gaunt 
detective’s entrance upon the foggy stage of Lon- 
don’s wickedness.” EnrTer Mr. SHertock Homes. 
By Vincent Starrett. The Atlantic for July. 


“When Stedman was contemplating ‘An Ameri- 
can Anthology’ he was warned by a scholarly 
friend that he could not make it half so good as 
the ‘Victorian Anthology,’ because America did 
not have the material: there were no Arnolds, 
Brownings, Tennysons, Swinburnes, Morrises, 
Buchanans or Rossettis here. But he went ahead 
with his survey, and after he had done it, and 
had come to the preface of the book, he was of 
the opinion that American poetry excelled Eng- 
lish poetry as a recognizable voice in the utterance 
of the emotions of a people.” Tue Porrry 
Revival or 1914. By Edgar Lee Masters. The 
American Mercury for July. 


“Is this the end of Mr. Jones? Not necessarily. 
That depends on how much unprecipitated matter 
there is in him, beneath the layer of book review- 
ing and gossip accumulation, matter awaiting 
either an opportunity for expression in leisure, 
or a catalytic agent, say, a love affair. He may 
end in a publishing office, with the luxuries of 
salary and leisure, which latter luxury he may use 
either for ‘that book’ or for the writing of re- 
views for the now necessary extras. He may 
perhaps ‘sell’ a publisher on an idea for a novel 
or biography and obtain an advance large enough 
for leisure on a Spartan diet.” Sxercn or a 


Lrrenary Career. By Harry Salpeter. Scribner’s 
Magazine for July. 


“I have never been able to bear people who 
arrive in a strange country, travel across it in a 
hurry, and then, in a great hurry, write a book 
about it. I’m afraid that’s how fifty per cent. of 
all travel books originate. And the false ideas 
which one nation harbors about another are largely 
the result of them. 

“Last year I spent eight months in America, 
went back to Germany, and have now returned 
to live entirely on this side of the Atlantic if it 
can be managed. Why am I doing it? That’s 
another story. Suffice it to say that I am doing 
it because I love America.” I Discover America. 
By Vicki Baum. Good Housekeeping for July. 


“The last decade of theatre history has proved 
conclusively that the goals of the intelligently 
directed theatres, whether managed for box office 
profits or for the stimulation of artistic apprecia- 
tion, are identical. A good play, well produced, 
well directed, well acted, pays the best returns, 
both material and spiritual, and therefore be- 
comes the property most sought after by com- 
mercial producers and by amateurs.” ApveNTURES 
in Praymaxinc. By Carl Carmer. Theatre Arts 
Monthly for July. 


“The point, in the end, is but this, that a catho- 
lic appreciation of the better books of the world 
depends upon our ability to read them, and that 
reading is an art in itself—an art to be studied as 
other arts are studied and, within the limits of a 
given personality, more or less perfectly acquired. 
Teachers of literature are—if they are anything 
useful—teachers of reading. Such at least is my 
present conviction. It is almost the first and last 
duty of a teacher of literature to master the art 
of reading himself, and to help, by any means in 
his power, his students to master it. Our existence 
as teachers of literature is justified only so far 
as we are able to teach our pupils how to read.” 
Ow Learntne Tro Reap. By Lee Wilson Dodd. 
The Atlantic for July. 


“Write then, now that you are young, nonsense 
by the ream. Be silly, be sentimental, imitate 
Shelley, imitate Samuel Smiles, give the rein to 
every impulse; commit every fault of style, gram- 
mar, taste, and syntax; pour out; tumble over; 
loose anger, love, satire, in whatever words you 
can catch, coerce or create, in whatever metre, 
prose, poetry, or gibberish that comes to hand. 
Thus you will learn to write. But if you publish, 
your freedom will be checked; you will be thinking 
what people will say; you will write for others 
when you ought only to be writing for yourself.” 
Lerrer to a Youne Poet. By Virginia Woolf. 
The Yale Review for summer. 
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Turning Over New Leaves 
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THe JournaL or ArNoLD BENNETT, 
1896—1910. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, 1932. 


This is the candid self-revelation of 
a provincial shopkeeper who determined 
to become an author—and succeeded. 
With painful, plodding accuracy and 
the utmost detail the various steps of 
his progress are recorded. Had Mr. 
Bennett decided to become England’s 
leading automobile salesman and_suc- 
ceeded, the tone of his memoirs could 
hardly have been more prosaic, methodi- 
cal, and materialistic. 

But it happens that the “contacts” 
one makes in the writing business are 
often with public figures, and that the 
data which a diligent diarist would 
record have to do with people, emotions, 
and plot suggestions. This, and this 
only, is the difference between Mr. Ben- 
nett’s ledger of sales, expenditures, busi- 
ness plans and impressions and that of 
some refrigerator seller who every year 
sold more refrigerators and put more 
money in the bank. 

Yet do not for a moment imagine that 
the book is a bore. The tenacious, inde- 
fatigable piling upon each other of dull 
trivialities, which will not let the reader 
put down Bennett’s masterpiece, “The 
Old Wives’ Tale,” short of its 600-odd 
pages is much in evidence in Bennett’s 
record of himself. 

On Monday, September 12, 1898, he 
wrote: “Till the end of 1899 I propose 
to given myself absolutely to the sort 
of fiction that sells itself.” And on Tues- 
day, January 24, 1899, he set down: 
“Last night I finished my sensational 
novel, “The Curse of Love,’ 50,000 words, 
in exactly three months, with all my 
other work.” 


—— 





——— 


Having set his course, he forged ahead 
with admirable singleness of purpose. 
He met the people an ambitious author 
should meet, he read the books, saw the 
paintings, heard the operas that a well- 
informed author should read, see, and 
hear. What a pity that the current 
“outlines” and the Five-Foot Bookshelf 
were not available to him! He haunted 
Paris dance-halls and made diligent notes 
of the conversation and appearance of 
cocottes; he rushed to his rooms to jot 
down the words of janitors, cabbies and 
scholars; he studied Italian for an hour 
every morning. The shopkeeper needed 
culture in his new business, and by the 
Lord Harry, he got it! 

At the end of every year Mr. Bennett 
looked over his shelves, made an in- 
ventory of stock, and balanced his 
ledgers. Let’s go back to the end of 
1899 and see how he made out: “This 
year I have written 35,340 words, grand 
total: 228 articles and stories (including 
four installments of a serial of 30,000) 
have actually been published. ... My 
total earnings were £592 3s. 1d., of which 
sum I have yet to receive £72 10s.” The 
next year the sales’ curve went higher, 
and he took in £620. 

Thus the record goes till 1910 and 
the end of the book, with every cigar, 
every cup of coffee, every attack of 
“liver,” and an amazing mass of tiny 
details about people, important and un- 


important, duly set down. The author 
is self-pictured as dull, cannily am- 
bitious, emphatically English, a_ bit 


pruriently respectable, spiritually frugal, 
and utterly without humor. 

But we must balance our own book. 
A considerable number of items go in 
the other column. Without ostentation 
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he liked people and things everywhere, 
and had a genius for remembering a 
word, a gesture, a dishpan or a flower. 
He ravenously devoured the intellectual 
food of the sophisticate, yet kept the 
villager’s curiosity, gusto, and taste for 
simple things. He writes that he liked 
to splash in puddles with rubber boots 
on, and enjoyed walking in the rain. 
Like Rodin, he believed that nothing 
was ugly. 

And one has only to listen to a little 
current “literary” shop talk to wonder 
Kow many authors would have the cour- 
age to put themselves down as frankly 
as Bennett has, lest they be considered 
money-grubbing hacks. 

Two more volumes of the “Journal” 
will appear. We intend to read them. 


Epitinc THE Day’s News. By George C. 
Bastian and Leland D. Case. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1932. 


This revised edition of Mr. Bastian’s 
sound and comprehensive treatise, which 
first appeared nine years ago, is recom- 
mended without reservation to students 
of journalism, in school or out, who 
are not content to deal merely with the 
more superficial and dramatic aspects of 
the profession. The intricate and highly 
departmentalized job of taking “raw” 
news and making it into a finished news- 


' paper is explained clearly and in detail. 


A terse and competent chapter answers 
the old question, “What is news?” with- 
out reference to man and dog. No in- 
telligent beginner can read “The News- 
paper Lead,” and “Building the Story” 
without becoming wiser, and the two 
chapters devoted to the copy-reader and 
his work are probably unequalled. ( Mr. 
Bastian once sat at the copy-desk of 
the Chicago Tribune.) 

Make-up, the use of type, the selection 
and preparation of photographs for cuts 
and layouts—these are difficult subjects 
to explain to the beginner, for they pre- 
suppose at least rudimentary knowledge 
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of newspaper work. Here they are lucidly 
treated, with facsimile reproductions of 
many American newspaper “front pages,” 
headlines and news stories, with accom- 
panying explanations. 

Thoroughly professional, the authors 
lay down few hard-and-fast rules. In 
indicating methods of approach they 
admit that there are other ways. 

The book owes its origin to the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwestern 
University. Mr. Bastian is a lecturer 
in news editing, and Mr. Case, who re- 
vised the book, was formerly assistant 
professor. There is a foreword by 
H. F. Harrington, director of the school. 


By Robert P. 
McGraw-Hill 


THe Macazine ARTICLE. 
Crawford. New York: 
Book Company, 1931. 
Professor Crawford, who teaches Eng- 

lish at the University of Nebraska, 
wondered why so few of the aspiring 
writers in his classes were interested in 
the magazine article. So he began to 
stress this type of writing in his composi- 
tion courses, and directed his students 
in technique and marketing. He reports 
that, as a result, “vast numbers of 
articles were sold by students to all 
types of magazines.” 

With this proof of the pudding, he 
now presents between covers the ideas 
and plans used in the classes. 

“This book, of course, is for the begin- 
ner who has yet to see his name in 
print,” he writes. “It begins at the 
beginning. It has been written primarily 
for two classes of people—students in 
journalism and English in colleges and 
schools, and, secondly, for ambitious men 
and women who aspire to magazine writ- 
ing but do not know how to go about it.” 

In a well-arranged volume of 300 
pages, practical elementary advice is 
given on getting ideas, fitting the article 
to the market, interviewing, structure, 
selecting titles, and styles. The head- 
lines and “leads” of some fifty articles 
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have been quoted from popular mag- 
azines as examples. Several of the 
articles which Professor Crawford’s stu- 
dents have written and sold are reprinted 
in an appendix. 


Sxetcues or Lire. By Pat Barnes. 
$1.00. Chicago: Reilly and Lee, 1932. 


Reviewed by William E. Harris 


Here is a worthwhile little book which 
should be added to the libraries of all 
authors interested in writing for radio. 
Pat Barnes, thanks to the National 
Broadcasting Company and Swift & Com- 
pany, on whose program he appears, is 
perhaps the best known “one-man” enter- 
tainer on the air today. Twice he has 
won first place in the Radio Digest’s 
contest for the world’s best announcer. 
He also made the first electrical transcrip- 
tion. He, therefore, knows conditions as 
well as types of material desired by the 
most important broadcasting companies. 

This volume will interest writers for 
three reasons. In a five-page preface 
entitled, “What Goes On Back of the 
Microphone,” Mr. Barnes summarizes 
the preparation of his own weekly pro- 
gram. He gives specific instances of 
difficulties encountered and tells how 
he overcame them. Secondly, the author 
has collected four groups of sketches he 
has actually offered to radio audiences. 
Those about “Jimmy and Grandad” and 
“Mister Kelly” are probably the most 
familiar. The selections and tributes to 
Edison and Rockne are interesting, how- 
ever. Taken altogether, they represent 
a varied miscellany, the close study of 
which will offer hints as to the kind 
of sketches the inexperienced writer 
ought to be able to handle effectively 
before trying to break in. Finally, as 
fillers between the several full-length 
numbers, Mr. Barnes has interpolated 
many examples of his own personal 
philosophy, the type of brief, pointed 
sayings which have made many friends 
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for him in the radio audience. The 
general tone of these and of the sketches 
frequently verge on sentimentality. Yet 
writers aspiring to fame on the air would 
do well to note the exact and meticulous 
choice of words wherever a laugh or a 
tear is planned. For Mr. Barnes before 
everything else knows the elements of 
“good theater” and the ways of using 
them. 


Tue Noset Prize Wriyners in LitERA- 
tuRE. By Annie Russell Marble. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1932. 


Reviewed by George Arthur Hornby 


In its new revised edition this work 
adds to its encyclopedic completeness the 
virtue of timeliness so often lacking in 
encyclopedias. Unbiased critics admit 
the importance of the Nobel Prize win- 
ners in the modern literary scene and this 
book whose panoramic scope takes in all 
the winners from the first award in 1901 
up to 1931 offers a vivid and fruitful 
cross-section view. ‘To the student, and 
to an even greater extent the working 
writer, this volume should prove a find. 

Thomas Mann and Sigrid Undset are 
perhaps familiar to us through the 
advertisements of their American pub- 
lishers if for no other reason. All of 
us remember George Bernard Shaw’s 
beau geste in 1925, when, after delicately 
hesitating, he finally accepted the honor 
but requested that the monetary award— 
some $40,000—be used in furthering 
literary and artistic relations between 
Sweden and the British Isles. So on, 
down the line we find familiar names 
hedged in by names that should be 
familiar—the names of poets and nov- 
elists, dramatists and historians who 
should be spiritual comrades-in-arms of 
every writer who is aiming above the 
tabloids. 

A chronological list of winners and a 
thirty-page bibliography complete the 
book which is handily, and capably, 
indexed. 
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News from the Literary Front 


People with geographical minds have been ask- 
ing Raphael Sabatini about the island, Matilda, 
in the Alberquerque Keys, which plays a promi- 
nent part in “The Black Swan.” They can’t find 
it. There isn’t any Matilda, he responds. He 
invented it, added it to the other islands, and 
kept it there just long enough to write the 
book. ... 

It is said that Andrew A. Freeman’s “Brown 
Women and White” helped to start the recent 
bloodless revolution in Siam. Mr. Freeman, a 
young newspaper man, used to edit a paper in 
Bangkok, the capital of that country. It seems 
that he was in China when he heard that there 
was a job in Siam. He went there, and found 
that the King wanted an editor for his personally 
owned English-language sheet. Freeman took the 
job, and converted the paper into a snappy tab- 
loid, greatly increasing the circulation, but run- 
ning afoul of Siamese racketeers. .. . 

Phoebe Atwood Taylor, writer of mystery 
stories, has become a good Samaritan and a 
landed proprietor in one fell swoop. She over- 
heard two men talking about a farm which was 
being sold at a forced sale, causing a ninety- 
year-old woman to be dispossessed. 

“I'll buy it,” volunteered Miss Taylor in a mo- 
ment of sympathy, “then she can keep right on 
living there.” 

Before she knew it, she’d signed on the dotted 
Now she 


line—the men were real estate agents! 
owns a hundred-and-forty-acre farm, two deeds 
signed by George II and George III, a rambling 
farmhouse and no end of antique furniture... . 


Theodore Morrison, poet, has been appointed 
director of the Bread Loaf Writer’s Conference 


at Middlebury College in Vermont. The confer- 
ence opens August 17 and will extend through 
September 1... . 


T. S. Eliot read a detective story the other day 
and liked it. It was “The Rumble Murders.” He 
was amazed, he said, at any human mind being 
able to think out the details, and when he met a 
publisher, he said that he wanted to congratulate 
this Mason Deal. A meeting was arranged, and 
Deal turned out to be his brother Henry! .. . 

The young novelist, Emily Hahn, has just re- 
turned to the United States after a visit of one 
year in Africa. She lived for ten months in the 
Ituri forest, which is the darkest part of the 
dark continent. She reports that she did not see 
another woman for nine months, but wasn’t afraid, 
and thought the natives were very pleasant and 
polite. ... 

Tabloid autobiography of Alice Grant Rosman, 
English novelist: 

“I began writing when I was ten years old and 
must have covered several miles of paper during 
my schooldays. Most of these masterpieces had 


beginnings and ends but no middles. I never in- 
tended to be a journalist, but when I left school, 
I found myself on a little satirical weekly paper, 
and if I have any sense of humor now I probably 
owe it to the delightful young fools with whom 
I found myself working then. Life was a per- 


. petual circus there. One day a huge man walked 


into the editorial room (we had only one) and 
announced, ‘I’m the best burglar in the country.’ 
The editor put his hands hastily over the inkpot. 
‘Well, don’t start here, will you?’ he begged. ‘No, 
no, said the burglar. ‘Honor among thieves! 
I had to write every sort of copy, and it was 
wonderful training, as well as splendid fun.” ... 


Mary Austin has completed her autobiography, 
and is preparing for the pickle and preserve 
season. Whoever visits her California ranch is 
likely to be pressed into service, for this canning 
is serious business. .. . 


Dorothy Spear has returned to Hollywood and 
the writing of scenarios... . 


An all-negro detective story has just been pub- 
lished. It was written by a negro, the detectives 
are negroes, and the scene is laid in Harlem. “The 
Conjure-Man Dies” was written by Dr. Rudolph 
Fisher, novelist and short story writer. .. . 


Wyndham Lewis, who says he is the only Wynd- 
ham Lewis without initials before his name, and 
who unobstrusively visited America this spring 
with his black velour hat and his pipe, thinks 
youth is going to pot in America and everywhere 
else. In his “Doom of Youth,” he wonders if 
America is not a chronically adolescent civilization. 
We have been called nearly everything else by 
English authors, but that is new... . 


Frank Buck, who traps wild animals in distant 
jungles and brings them back alive to zoos and 
circuses, and whose new book, “Wild Cargo,” writ- 
ten in collaboration with Edward Anthony, is 
keeping people from their rightful sleep, was born 
in Gainesville, Texas. In the wooded area near 
his home he made his first acquaintance with ani- 
mals. From Texas he went to Chicago and later 
to South America in search of rare birds. Then 
he went in for wholesale bird and animal collect- 
ing, specializing in the fauna of Asia. For years 
he has maintained headquarters in Singapore. He 
has crossed the Pacific forty times, circumnavi- 
gated the world five times, knocked out an Orang- 
utan in a fair fight, contracted to deliver, and 
delivered, to the city of Dallas one complete zoo, 
and assembled in his Singapore compound the big- 
gest assortment of live animals ever collected in 
one place, with the possible exception of the big 
zoos in New York, Philadelphia, London, and 
Hamburg. He brought back to America the only 
man-eating tiger ever seen in this country and 
the biggest king cobra ever captured alive. ... 


ms. FY. Mi. 
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Quotes from 


“*Unless a man undertakes more than he pos- 
sibly can do he will never do all that he can do.’ 
These words, spoken by Henry Drummond, 
marked a turning point in the life of Samuel S. 
McClure. 

“Downcast, discouraged, sick in body, and about 
to be swallowed in the panic of 1893, Samuel S. 
McClure, the founder of McClure’s Magazine, was 
unburdening his troubles to the great Henry 
Drummond. Starting as a poor boy, McClure had 
to work for every penny he ever got, sometimes 
against great odds. At the age of thirty-six, he 
launched his magazine with his hopes running 
high. Now it looked as though he were going to 
be crushed in the financial panic. He told Drum- 
mond that he did not see how he could possibly 
put through the task he had undertaken—that he 
did not feel strong enough to do it and ended by 
saying that he seemed always to be undertaking 
more than he could do. 

“Did Drummond tell him to give up part of 
his work? Not he. He was too wise for that. 
He told him that a man does his best work only 
when he has undertaken more than he can do. 
He encouraged him to keep on fighting. His reply 
disclosed one of the most important secrets of 
successful work, a reply that set McClure back 
on his feet, filled him with an inspiration to go 
ahead, and which he never forgot. You can do 
your best work when under the pressure of more 
than you can do.” Maxine THE Most or Your 
Lire. By John J. B. Morgan and Ewing T. Webb. 
New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1932. 


“Nothing is done. Everything in the world 
remains to be done or done over. “The greatest 
picture is not yet painted, the greatest play isn’t 
written (not even by Shakespeare), the greatest 
poem is unsung. There isn’t in all the world a 
perfect railroad, nor a good government, nor a 
sound law.’ Physics, mathematics, and especially 
the most advanced and exact of the sciences, are 
being fundamentally revised. Chemistry is just 
becoming a science; psychology, economics, and 
sociology are awaiting a Darwin, whose work in 
turn is awaiting an Ejnstein. If the rah-rah boys 
in our colleges could be told this, they might not 
all be such specialists in football, petting parties, 
and unearned degrees. They are not told it, how- 
ever; they are told to learn what is known. This 
is nothing, philosopically speaking.” Tue Avrto- 
BIOGRAPHY OF Lincotn Srerrens. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. 


“Henrik Ibsen was a poet... . 

“He once expressed in a single word the mean- 
ing of poetic art. To a young man who himself 
dreamed of becoming a poet he said: ‘To be a 
poet is to see.’ While the definition was intended 
as a lesson and an admonition to the young man, 
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its content expressed a deep craving, nay an im- 
perative demand of Ibsen’s own nature. It was 
not only or chiefly that he must note, physically, 
the details of his surroundings and reproduce 
them with the greatest possible accuracy, but 
rather that he needed to see not only with his 
eyes but also with his imagination. He became 
a dramatist by virtue of his irrepressible impulse 
to recreate in visible images everything that 
moved within his mind. Everything that struck 
him with such force that he could not let it go, 
every thought kindled in him, he must embody 
in living forms. To do so was a necessity of his 
nature. 

“The vision did not always come to him in a 
flash. On the contrary, he often had to struggle 
hard and long before the images took clear shape 
in his mind; but if at first they seemed to stand 
afar off in a mist, dim and shadowy, he bored 
and broke a path to them with a passion as if 
his life were at stake—and gave them life. He 
was driven by an inner compulsion that would not 
let him rest until he could see his own thoughts 
standing before him in clear and tangible form.” 
Tue Lire or Issen. Vol. I. By Halvdan Koht. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1931. 





“During later years, I have written several little 
novels. When I first ‘commenced author,’ I thought 
I could not possibly do anything of this sort; I 
could write for children or for girls, but the 
tender passion was beyond me. Well, I have 
accomplished even that after a fashion. I hardly 
know how it came about; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause life was growing always fuller and richer. 
I overflowed my banks! 

“For another thing, I was learning to see. The 
rhymes and jingles, the nursery tales, even the 
girls’ books, were cobwebs spun more or less out 
of my own brain. But here, all around me, were 
people living and moving and having their being; 
New England people, strong and humorous and 
kind, all living lives of intense interest, all with 
stories to tell. Here was a speech so vigorous 
and racy, so full of quaint and delightful idiom, 
that every linguistic fibre in me cried out to 
preserve it, to write down the words that sounded 
all day in my delighted ears. 

“I could not walk along the street, but incident 
and anecdote jostled me. 

“A farmer, in town for the day, standing be- 
side his horse, who shakes a disapproving head 
over his nose bag. 

“*Wal! says the man, ‘I can’t wag your jaws 
for ye! 

“The neighbor—long dead—who told of a 
stranger wooing and winning his daughter Ida. 

“*What gits me,’ he said, ‘is what he sees in 
Idy!” Sreprinc Westrwarv. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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